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THREE NEW BOOKS 


JOHNSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE .... $1.25 


By Cuaries F. Jounson, Litt. Doc., Professor of 
English Literature in Trinity College. 

Written by one of the foremost authorities, this book presents a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject in a form which has been much needed by both schools and 
colleges. It is based on the historic method of study, and gives in each chapter those 
social events which have produced great effects upon literature. 


STEELE’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY . . . $1.00 


Revised and brought down to date by Maser Loomis 
Topp, author of ‘‘ Corona and Coronet,’’ ‘‘ Total 
Eclipses of the Sun,” ete. 
One of the most satisfactory and successful text-books ever published has here been 
revised and brought up to date by the addition to its original valuable features of those 
many changes which have taken place since its first appearance. 


SOUTHWICK’S STEPS TO ORATORY: A 


By F. Townsenn Souruwick, Principal New York 
School of Expression; author of ‘* Elocution and 
Acting.”’ 

Furnishes excellent instruction in speaking, together with representative selections 
from the best English and American literature. Suitable for school exercises an1 ex- 
hibition purposes, and gives also an outline of technique which will guide the student 
and enable him to speak correctly and forcibly. 


For other new and notable books send to 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEw YorkK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


A NEW TRIGONO/SIETRY 


By DANIEL A. MURRAY, B.A., Pu. D,, 


Instructor in Mathematics, Cornell University ; Author of “ Introduct Course in Differenti i ” 
“An Elementary Course in the Integral Culeulus,” ete. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, with a Protractor, . . $ .90 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, AND TABLES, . . . 1.25 
LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES, . . .60 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, ....... .60 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, . .. 1.25 


Davip Eucenr Smiru, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y.: “ Of course it 
was a foregone conclusion that Dr. Murray would get out a scholarly work.” 
Mitton L. Comstock, Knox College: ‘ Peculiarly rich in examples, and the ex- 
planations are admirable.” 

J. L. Giutparrick, Denison University : ‘‘‘ Prof. Murray is to be commended for 
the full discussions which appear in his book. I am glad we have one author 
who writes for the student,”’ 


W. A. Greeson, Lewis Institute: ‘‘I am particularly pleased with the order of the 
introduction of the topics.”’ 

Geo. D. Otps, Amherst College: ‘‘ The book is thoroughly well done. The treat- 
ment is systematic, clear, and fresh. The ever present historical notes add ma- 
terially to the value of the book.”’ 


*,* The Publishers will be glad to give any teacher interested an opportunity to 
examine Murray’s Trigonometry free of cost, according to their usual examination 
terms. Replies should state the name of school, size of classes, and whether Spherical 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 
Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 


ano Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. : 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 


One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 


Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. 


Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PAUL BERGY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


THE BEST PUBLISHED. 
Simples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus. $ .75 | Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. 


Livre des Enfants. \Wlustrated. Cloth.........  .50 12mo, limp cloth, 84 $ .50 

Le Second Livre des Enfants. Mustrated Cloth, .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Ciloth.......... 1,00 
. La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 125 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French. 12m0, cloth.........ccccssccssvsces -75 


Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 100 | Sans Famille, By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 school ‘use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK. 


A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with the two points of an 


PEN 


The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


All Styles. All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. Waris? Gamacn, i. 


DIFFERENCE LEAD PENCILS. 


HERE .is just as much difference in lead pencils as in the “ staff of life” itself. -Some are bad enough to 
make us dyspeptic or pessimistic ; others are worse, and bad enough to make us swear, or hire a man 

to do it for us. Poor pencils are due to sharp competition, and a false idea of economy. Some school boards 
want to “buy cheap,” and do buy cheap, and get cheap pencils, and sometimes find it out and feel cheap. It is 
not the school board that suffers, but the teachers and pupils, who are fretted and annoyed with brittle leads 
and unevenly graded pencils. Where Dixon’s “ American Graphite” Pencils are used there will be found 


fewer nervous teachers and far better work among pupils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersry City, N. J. 
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SOURNAL OF BRDUCATION. 


Vol. Lil.—No. 4. 


EimER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


“BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


: Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
- Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured ple and go to the beautiful 
and romantic Land of Evangeline — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going; to Nova Scotia, write 
tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE Eprror oF “ EpucATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


anted. Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers W ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


um Bidg., Chicago Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


JOSEPH 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


GILLOTT’S 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


“It gives me 
This ‘ 
convinced that the ‘ 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the office. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
ner’ is in satisfactory use in. very per S © cities and towns of the 
State. From what I know of the results 

m’ ig the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


ere and elsewhere, I am fully 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFMPANY, 


162-154 Lake St., Chicago. 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 


This is a new proposition, 


Send for Catalogue “ V.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JourNaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
_ sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent 


47 Nassau St., New York. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
...-_BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
A. 8. CRANE Gen’! 
. 8. nger 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


ENGLAND | CHANDLER & BARBER, 


Physical 


Chemical 


Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. 


YOUNG MAN can make $60 se 
month and expenses, Permanent position. - 
rience unnecessary. Write — for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PLAY TEACHERS. 


A playground is practically a social set- 
tlement. It is a school of character, 
whether you wish it or not, but the kind 
of character formed there will largely de- 
pend upon you. Play is a child’s life; in 
it he may learn to be agrecabie, and kind, 
and honest, or he may learn to be rude 
and to cheat, Habits thus formed are ex- 
ercised quite as much in the serious as in 
the playful side of life. If you can teaca 


a child to play honestly and unseifishly, 
the chances are he wili be honest and uu- 
seifish elsewhere, and he has learned the 
best lesson of childhood. The chiidren 
will imitate you closeiy in your play, and 
you will have every opportunity to sow 
your personality broadcast, in metho_s cf 
play, in courtesy and  unselfishiess, 
among a thousand children. This is no 
easy task, but with love for the motive 
power and suggestion and imitation for 
the means very much is possibie. Try to 
call each child by name; take an interest 
in all they do and say; praise every 
worthy attempt, and especially all im- 
provement oa their part. Do not preach 
to them, but be sure you-practice and su2- 
gest the Golden Rule. Aiways expect the 
children to be kind and unselfish, speak- 
ing to them as if this were a thing of 
course. Take care to be scrupulously 
polite to them. You should perhaps take 
possession of things at times just for the, 
sake of giving them up to otheis. To do 
a kindness to a child is good, but to get 
him to do a kindness for you will have a 
greater influence upon him. Strive to be 
a hero or heroine in the eyes uf the chil- 
dren; you will thus multiply your influ- 
ence. 

The Swing.-—The swing affords many 
opportunities to teach unselfishness. Al- 
ways commend the child who gives his 
seat to another. 

See-Saw.—In connection with the see- 
saw, teach gentleness, 

Basket Ball.—Basket ball is excellent 
exercise. It develops nearly every musc.e 
of the body, and especially the lungs and 
the heart. It gives training in quickness 
of thought and execution and in the co- 
ordination of muscles. 

Try to have regular teams which play 
together every day. Encourage each 
member of the team to play for the suc- 


cess of the whole, not to make star plays 
bimself. Praise every tendency of a boy 
to sacrifice himself for the good of his 
team. Show them that this is the only 
way to succeed. If you can develop this 
spirit, you have the foundation for co- 
operation, politeness, and morals alike. 


You have taught the fundamental lesson . 


of thoughtfulness for others. Enforce the 
rules of the game, and insist on fair play. 
Play yourself frequently. The director 
should see to it that as many boys as pos- 
sible participate in the game. He should 
cultivate a sportsmanlike temper in ac- 
cepting defeat or victory. He should set 
the example in skill, courag;, and atso ut» 
fairness in the game. There is no way in 
which a more powerful influence may be 
exerted. 

Ring Toss.—Ring toss trains the eye 
and hand to work together, gives a finer 
co-ordination of the muscles, and skill in 
the estimation of weights and distances, 

Organize teams if you can, and make 
the_ competition keen; keep the s:ore 
from week to week, and post the names of 
winners in some _ conspicuous place. 
Begin nearby, and gradually increase the 
distance as skill increases. All that was 
said before of team games applies here 
also. 

Checkers, Dominoes, Chess, and Croki- 
nole.—-Seek to organize teams and to pre- 
vent cheating.—From Report of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. 


TO BE REMEMBERED ABOUT CHINA. 


China is the oldest of existing nations, 

China was opened to the world in 1861, 

China is called the Dragon Kingdom, 
and the dragon is the national emblem on 
her flags. 

The area of China is about 5,000,000 
gquare miles, 

China has from 350,000,000 to 400,090,006 
inhabitants. A larger population than 
any other nation, including about one. 
fourth of the human race. 

China has 1,400 cities, with a united 
population of over 100,000,000. 

There are 30,000.000 Mohammedans in 
the western provinces of China. 

China has a censorate of eighty men 
empowered to keep watch of the officers of 
government at the capital and in the 
provinces, and report directly any negli- 


gence or calamity to the emperor. They 
are taken from the highest literary rank. 

The rulers of the present “Great Pure 
Dynasty” are not Chinese, but Manchus, a 
tribe of Tartars. 

When this dynasty conquered China, in 
A. D. 1644, the Chinese were required to 
shave their heads and wear cues in con- 
formity to the Tartar custom. 

The conception of learning held by the 
Chinese, until recently, consisted of the 
teachings of Confucius, the theory of gov- 
ernment, and Chinese poetry and history. 
This curriculum, arranged 2,000 years ago, 
is practically undergoing its first change. 

The Augustan period of Chinese litera- 
ture is from 100 to 600 A. D. 

All statesmen are supposed to be poets. 
All poems are short, the favorite length, 
four lines. 

Many Chinese inventions, such as the 
compass, paper, printing, gunpowder, and 
porcelain, were in use in China ages be- 
fore they were reproduced in Europe. 

There are 2,000 canals in China, the 
largest twice the length of the Erie. 

The great wall of China was built 220 
B. C., and extends 1,500 miles. 

China has had fifty rebellions in 2,000 
years, while local rebellions are annual 
events, 

The first railroad in China, a line of 
thirteen miles, was opened in Shanghai in 
1876. 

The origin of the cruel custom foot- 
binding is unknown. Chinese small fect 
of two or three inches are called golden 
lilies. 

Artificial teeth are a great boon to the 
Chinese officials, as no man can appear in 
the emperor’s presence with a physical de- 
fect.—Midland Schools. 


SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. 


George P. Brown, editor and publisher 
of School and Home Education, one of 
the most useful men and one of the best 


of. publications, has met with a great loss 
through a very disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed all the buildings on five blocks in 
the heart of the city. His subscription 
list is lost, as are large and valuable col- 
lections of records, All subscribers 
should send their name and address and 
the time to which their subscription was 
paid to George P, Brown, Bloomington, 
Tll., at once, Pass the word along, 


AN (UNAUTHORIZED) LITANY. 


From teachers who teach not them- 
selves. 

From teachers who do not take several 
educational journals. 

From teachers who have forgotten the'r 
youth. 


From teachers who call curiosity cus- 
sedness. 

From teachers who have lost (or have 
never had) faith in God and little chil- 
dren. 

From teachers whose work is merely 
thought out, but never felt out. 

From teachers whose zeal is not above 
refrigerator temperature. 

From teachers who see another’s pros- 
perity through green spectacles, 

From teachers who tell themselves that 
the needs of their pupils are proportional 
to their salaries. 

From’ teachers whose thunder is not 
preceded by lightning. 

From teacherse whose voices have but 
one key and but one inflection. 

From teachers who take off their hats in 
their own presence. 

From teachers who are threshing last 
year’s straw (and damning the harvest). 

From teachers whose vocabulary does 
not contain good will, good digestion, 
system, professional courtesy, ““My coun- 
try, ’tis of thee,” and unification. 

From teachers whose units of measure 
are not authorized by reason nor common 
sense. 

From teachers who sit and shiver in 
their own shadow. 

From teachers who affirm that “morn- 
ing exercises” are unnecessary; that ‘‘rest 
periods” consume too much time; that 
“America” is worn threadbare; that 
the daily display of our country’s flag 
renders it too common. - 

From teachers who behold the Stars and 
Stripes without a quicker pulse and a 
more erect spinal column, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


—Professor Amos W. Farnham, Oswego 
(N. Y.) Normal School, in New York 
Education. 


“May I hope for a place in your heart?” 

“Yes. I'll put you in the space left va- 
cant by Reggie, right next to Freddy, with 
Teddy on the other side,” 
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MIDSUMMER 


SITUATIONS, 


BOSTON — CHARLES H. MORSE —SPRINGFIELD’S EVENING TRADE 
SCHOOLS—PRESIDENT J. M. GREEN, PORTSMOUTH. 


BOSTON. 

The Boston school board has made a crisis by at- 
‘empting to discipline Superintendent Edwin P. 
Seaver for not heeding the dictation of the politi- 
cians, George H. Martin for making a brilliant 
alter-dinner speech, and Sarah L. Arnold for being 
too popwar and too large for their use. All will 
come out right, and there is little use in airing local 
follies until the end comes, when it will be easier to 
review the situation intelligently. In the mean- 
iime the editor has had his say in the-Boston papers, 
where it will presumably do the more good. Either 
all will come out right or the political wing of the 
Boston school board will come to grief in royal 
fashion. 

The Boston situation is enriched greatly by an 
open letter in all the Boston papers from the pen 
of Mr. Campbell of the school board openly avowing 
that the trotble with Mr. Seaver is that he is not 


guided by the school board in the appointment of - 
_teachers, and the masterly reply of George W. An- 


derson, also of the school board, stating with the 
force of facts and logic that Mr. Seaver is merely 
living up to the rules of the board. 

CHARLES H. MORSE. 

Mr. Morse of the Cambridge manual training 
school was appointed superintendent of education in 
Hawaii, after the fashion of Frye in Cuba, Atkinson 
—not Edward—in the Philippines, Brumbaugh in 
Porto Rico, but (not after their fashion) he has de- 
clined and will remain in Cambridge. This school 
has had a wonderful record. Harry Ellis was a re- 
markable man. His personality was a power. He 
liked boys and believed in being handy. He fitted 
up a humble shop in the basement of his house and 
coralled a few boys. A Mrs. Abbott learned of it, 
and she fitted up a better shop, where fifteen boys 
could work, and saw that the means were provided. 
Mr. Rindge, who has done so much for Cambridge 
educationally, learned of this and provided the best 
manual training plant in the world at that time. 
Harry Ellis was teaching in the high school, and he 
took the boys from the basement to the Abbott 
shop and to the Rindge school. But this lovable, 
devoted man was stricken with pneumonia and went 
to an early grave and to a prompt reward. 

Charles H. Morse was the first assistant of Mr. 
Ellis, but as an expert electrician he found much 
more profitable employment in outside electrical 
service, and he listened to the call of financiers, but 
upon Mr. Ellis’ death he returned as principal of 
the school and became a leader in manual training 
edueation, and also became a leading electrical ex- 
pert, so that his income from both sources has been 
quite princely from a teacher’s standpoint. 

The Hawaii appointment was attractive in many 
wavs, and he practically committed himself to it, so 
that it was not easy to extricate himself, but a way 
was found at last, and he remains at the head of the 
(‘ambridge manual training school and consulting 
clectrician for several important interests. 

SPRINGFIELD EVENING TRADE SCHOOL. 

The first distinctive publie trade school, I think, 
is that established in Springfield, Mass., by the 
school hoard under the inspiration of that brilliant 
leader, Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, and the 
principal of the manual training school, Arthur D. 
Dean. Dr. Balliet was greatly disturbed when he 
discovered upon inquiry that one-third of the 
plumbers of Springfield never went beyond the sixth 
grade in the schools, and that a fourth of the 
machinists and toolmakers never went beyond the 
seventh grade. ‘These men had learned by sad ex- 
perience that they needed a broader and deeper edu- 
cation, that the teaching which they most needed 
was that of the eighth and ninth grades, but alas, 


it was too late. With Dr. Balliet, to see was to do, 
to know was to act, and an evening school was at 
once provided for those only who were already en- 
gaged in plumbing, machine working, and toolmak- 
ing. ‘To the surprise of everyone, there were 125 
applications for work in these schools, and only 
sixty could be accepted, thirty plumbers and fifteen 
each of machinists and toolmakers. These range 
from eighteen years to forty-five, and are as earnest 
students ag ever sat before a teacher. The results 
are highly satisfactory. 
CLEVELAND. 

If any man ever had a feast of what is termed 
“humble pie,” Director Thomas H. Bell of Cleveland 
certainly has. Here is a letter which he was forced 
by conditions that confronted him to send to Super- 
intendent Lewis H. Jones:— 

Cleveland, O., July 6, 1900. 
“Hon. Lewis H. Jones:— 

“Dear Sir,—On July 2 I notified you that 
I had removed you from your office of superin- 
tendent of instruction of the public schools of this 
city. In doing this I followed the plain language 
of the statute conferring upon me the power of re- 
moval. I am now advised, by competent legal 
authority, that the filing of charges, the giving of 
notice, and an opportunity to be heard, while not re- 
quired by the statute, are, nevertheless, legal pre- 
requisites to the valid exercise of the power of 
removal. 

“Having in view only the public interest, not de- 
siring to deprive you of any right under the law, and 
not intending to do anything in the premises that 
has not the full warrant of law, I hereby revoke, 
cancel, and annul both my said order of removal and 
my report thereof to the school council. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Thomas H. Bell, School Director.” 

What a spectacle! There is an earnest effort to 
oust Mr. Bell himself, but whether that succeeds or 
not, he will never have the respect of the citizens of 
Cleveland, nor of educators anywhere. 

LYNN. 

The Lynn school board, with but one dissenting 
vote, proclaims the principal of the high school en- 
tirely free from any of the suspicions cast upon his 
tact by a member of the board. After a full hearing 
the man who preferred the charges was the only one 
voting to sustain them, and he was censured and Mr. 
Russell re-elected with practical unanimity. 

PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. A. 

The N. K. A. never made a happier choice of 
president than when it selected Dr. J. M. Green, 
principal of the New Jersey normal school at Tren+ 
ton. Dr. Green is a scholar, a teacher, a leader, a 
manly man. He will be thoroughly independent 
without being cranky. He has no pets to reward 
and no enemies to slight. He is the first president 
from New Jersey, and no worthier man could repre- 
sent her. New York has had five, Massachusetts 
five; Ohio, four; Illinois, two; Pennsylvania, two; 
and many other states have one or two, but this is 
New Jersey’s first. 

The meeting will undoubtedly go to Cincinnati or 
Detroit, with the preference for the former, and 
under Dr. Green’s direction and the enthusiasm of 
the Central West it will be the largest, and probably 
the best, in the history of the association. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Allen H. Knapp, the newly-elected principal of 
the Portsmouth, N. H., high school, will be a decided 
acquisition to the state. He comes from the Can- 
ton, N. Y., high school, is a graduate of Mansfield, 
Pa., normal school, and of Harvard, 97. He has 
made a great success of the work at Canton, N, Y., 
where he has been four years, 


FUNCTION OF CHILD STUDY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD F. BUCHNER, 
New York University. 


[Address before the New York State Association. ] 


During the past two years a very great change 
has crept over the field occupied by the students of 
infancy and childhood. It would be the obduracy 
of sheer individualism to continue on our way with 
the problems of childhood in school and science 
without noting the new temperature which has been 
thrown around us. It is the purpose of this paper, 
with considerable brevity, to canvass this field as 
changed during this period, to analyze its problems, 
and to consider the tunctions of those associations 
which have taken under their protectorate the inter- 
ests of childhood in school and in science. In a cer- 
tain way, this forces one to cover almost the entire 
field. Sut we can dwell with profit upon these 
points by keeping in mind the four-fold practical 
issues as stated in these inquiries: What may we do? 
What can we do? What ought we do? What will 
we do? 

The past two years, however, have chronicled a 
very positive and a very extensive change with re- 
spect towards this conception of child study. ‘This 
change has not been one-sided, but has been a many- 
phased process, and is pronounced in several direc- 
tions. ‘I‘he following are the essential features of 
the recent tendencies:— 

1. Methods of approaching childhood have not 
been improved nor newly devised so rapidly as in 
previous years. The syllabus, the diary, poetic 
dreaming, parental record, and certain tests and ex- 
periments still remain the chief manners of secur- 
ing child study data. The problems of method, 
which have always been serious obstacles in the 
growth of knowledge, have remained as serious as 
ever. Perhaps it is truer to say that they have been 
tested by an evaluation of the results secured by this 
and by that method. Experiment, as the chief of 
inductive methods, has received a series of very 
sharp criticisms in so far as it claims to deal scien- 
tifically with mental data. The voice of one high 
in authority went out not many months ago, and 
the many vassals in public and private schools have 
sent up the exultant shout that their classrooms are 
henceforth and forever freed from the octopus of a 
concrete, genetic psychology, which laid its intrud- 
ing mannerisms into the regimen of school life. 

2. The data of child study have not been so 
rapidly nor so extensively enriched as in previous 
years. <A few studies, of varying import and extent, 
have been published. We may truly fancy that 
childhood, objectively regarded, is just.as replete 
with the actual, mysterious facts as ever; but our 
archives, are not swollen like small barns after a ° 
great harvest. 

3. ‘To the extent of my knowledge, the princi- 
ples of interpretation have not received any definite 
enlargement, either as to number or as to interpre- 
tative power. The genetic principles of heredity, 
environment, endowment, imitation, sensory-motor 
connections, and so forth, remain just about where 
they were two years ago. I am convinced, however, 
that a vast improvement will accrue in all child- 
study efforts when the interpretative aspects of 
childhood have been more critically worked out. 

4. The practical results of child study in the 
domestic training and school handling of children 
have not assumed the form of the miraculous, as 
some were wont to feel in the years past. The 
fetish of the practical remains quite as securely in 
its idolatrous position. In the early days of our 
civilization men demanded signs and wonders, in- 
stead of words and insight. Credulity still lingers 
upon actual performance, and child study has not 
escaped the reiterated demand for actual accom- 
plishment in the schoolroom. 

5. The confidence in child study is where the 


greatest change of the years has appeared. The atti- 
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tude now presents a front radically different from 
that which prevailed not long since. This is ex- 
pressed in two ways. Confronted by an incorrigible 
boy or a nervous girl, the scoffing teacher cries, 
“Now, where is your child study?” ‘The other is the 
theoretical way of orientating concepts and deduc- 
ing the conclusion that a student of the child along 
scientific lines is a breathing absurdity. This atti- 
tude has spread like a prairie fire, and every one 


who a year ago were hazy in their ideas about the. 


child-study field are long since quite unequivocal in 
their pronouncements against the whole movement. 

It may be observed that there are at least four 
groups of persons who can consistently maintain a 
keen interest in the progressive content of infancy, 
childhood, and youth:— 

1. School boards, superintendents, principals, 
and supervising teachers are constantly called upon 
to recognize the child as the receptive content of 
the school. Here is the basal reason for all the 
energy focused in the school system; but this is far 
from saying that all in the school is to be derived 
from the child! 

2. Acting teachers, who remain in contact with 
the child, as the unsatisfied member of the equation 
which all education is. The teachers were, perhaps, 
the first to see the need of child study, for its prac- 
tical issues in strengthening the teacher with the 
gift of knowledge concerning childhood. 

3. Parents and guardians, as owners of the child, 
who are legally responsible for what the child is, 
does, and becomes. Beyond a few details of health, 
food, ete., parenthood has been resting upon an ideal 
sentimentalism as to what the child should be or 
become, determined by the foreign standard of 
adult life. 

4. Scientists of various subjects find some items 
in childhood which throw varying lights on their re- 
spective themes.. Each item here must stand 
largely upon its own immediate worth, and interpre- 
tative fabrications must not be carried over the 
whole range of successive periods. Scientists are 
more acutely aware of these limitations than many 
friends of child study. 

The essential phases of the movement might well 
be exhibited in two sets of rules to serve for 
guidance. 

I. Rules for child study pursuit by the average 
person. 

1. Let there be children, real children. 

2. Let the aspiring student have some interest 
in the manifestations of infancy, an interest freed 
from all prejudices of teacher or parent. 

3. Fix in some sort of record what you may ob- 
serve. 

4. Do not worry over the revolutionizing effects 
of making your observations known to the world. 


5. Do not crave the suggestions of “experts.” 
G 


?. Limit observations to a small number of 
children; but, 

8. The child en masse should not be disregarded. 

9. A rule for “outsiders” and “backsliders”: 
- When a teacher is enthusiastic over what ‘she has 
gained from detailed attention to the doings of chil- 
dren, do not rob her of the inspiration she feels. 

II. Rules for those with “scientific” intentions. 

1. Get the training of a four-years’ college course. 

2. Spend four years in post-graduate training, 
apportioned equally upon scientific method, psy- 
chology, anatomy, physiology, and medicine. 

3. Get a financial basis for a laboratory and all 
its needs, but do not forget that brass, even in an 
instrument, is as “sounding” as in the days of Paul. 

4. Train several loyal men and women in your 
methods, to serve as your efficient secretaries. 

5. Secure a féw children and animals as experi- 
mental subjects. 

6. Multiply experiments upon these, and run up 
long columns of averages and get “results.” 

‘7. Compare with the results of other students 
in the same field. 

8. Do not budge from your conclusions. These 
will gain you sciertifie recognition! 

The abiding problem is essentially practical in its 
character,—-How can we best aid children as they 
come into the home, the school, and the state? It 
is well for us to be constantly aware of the real 


3. Omit all theories of child growth. 


nature of our interests. It is also necessary for us 
frankly to disabuse ourselves of the erstwhile more 
or less prevalent opinion and hope that the love of 
child study would become a panacea. Let us be 
modest in our convictions as to the outcome. This 
mental attitude does not forbid us steadfastly pin- 
ning our faith to one item, namely, the logical and 
practiéal issues of child training are dependent upon 
the child as such, as well as upon the more objective 
determinants contained in the school system, de- 
creed by adult boards of education, and the tradi- 
tional necessities of racial developments. 


MIDSUMMER. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


The clock of the seasons marks the hour of 
twelve. The original Farmer’s Almanac, wrought 
on real papyrus, with natural pigments of green and 
gold, opens at the middle, and he who runs may 
read, “High noon.” 

What a page is this upon which nature has em- 
bossed the date with regal lilies, the scarlet Phila- 
delphicum and the yellow Canadense!—the one turn- 
ing its fearless eye to the sun, the other gazing 
earthward with softer beauty, but each aglow with 
the ardor of midsummer. Both like the roadside, 
but by a fine instinct refrain from challenging com- 
parison and seek different haunts; the gorgeous flame 
of the wood lily lighting one stretch of country road, 
while the shyer Canadense holds up its candelabrum 
of yellow light along the meadow path. Both strike 


‘the hour, written also upon the blue inland lake by 


the white queen of lilies, in this her moment of 
ripest unfolding. 

Green and gold, blue and white,—how nature de- 
lights in each combination and how artistically she 
mingles them! Green fields, sunlit and vivid; 
skirted by green forests, deep and dark; encircling 
blue lakes, calm and lustrous, or climbing blue hills, 
remote and wavelike; over-arched by blue sky, tender 
and heavenly; shadows playing everywhere and 
bringing out innumerable intermediary tints and 
graces,—such is this great page upon which “high, 
illusive noon” is written. 

Every wayside flower accentuates it; the June 
blossom by its seedy premonitions and faded loveli- 
ness. I ield daisies have lost their innocence and are 
counting up their gold; meadow rue’s white plume is 
yellowing with age; and pogonia’s pink cheek pales 
with neglect. In the deep woods, the purple 
fringed orchis is breaking her alabaster box at the 
foot of the oak. A single stalk having strayed into 
the open, now queens it over the pyrolas with which 
my hand is laden. Did the woods send this envoy 
with tidings from their court? With eagerness I 
read the record, and faster than a sunbeam my 
thought flies to Walden wood. : 

This is not an hour of abrupt transition, and the 
lingering decadence of the spring flora blends with 
the forereachings of the autumn. Summer domi- 
nates with luxuriance of elder bloom, tall loose strife, 
and St. John’s wort; above all the rudbeckia, now 
in its splendid prime, the red gold deepened and en- 
riched by the dark eye, which gives to it the name 
eone flower. But goldenrod is here, sure, swift har- 
binger of autumn, rounding out the bright chain of 
the seasons, whose first link was forged by the dande- 
lion. ‘The clematis is already putting a shy white 
blossom into her green wreath and festooning the 
wayside hedge—a true traveler’s joy. The fleabane, 
link between daisy and aster, serves as a delicate foil 
to the rich beauty of the rudbeckia, following it by 
wayside or meadow, and courting the common 
doom, now swiftly approaching; for every bearded 
stalk or flowering plume of grass marks the hour of 
fate for meadow posies. Arrested by a purple 
wonder of blossoming grass whose exquisite per- 
fection, under a sudden flashlight of the spirit, opens 
with startling pathos, the preacher within me 
mounts a wayside pulpit, and thus exhorts the 
typical flower of midsummer in her alias of 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

Here again, my pretty maiden, 

In your dazzling yellow gown; 
Flashing from your mischief-laden 

Eye a smile for every frown! 
Summer could not do without you, 
Though she sometimes seems to flout you. 


Hand in hand through meadow grasses, 
Never lonely, never still, 
But in groups of bonny lassies 
You are trooping up the hill; 
Dancing to the “hey down derry”’ 
Of the bobolink so merry. 


Ah! you like that preacher fellow, 
With his surplice on before; 
And his jaunty cap of yellow 
Slipping down his vestments o’er, 
On behind, so odd and natty, 
That your heart goes pit-a-patty. 


But beware, by black-eyed Susan! 
Bobolink’s an arrant dude; 
Lest he put you to confusion, 
Hear me, dear, and play the prude: 
Be not caught by his fine feathers; 
They'll not bear ail kinds of weathers. 


There's a bird that haunts these meadowg 
Whose pure song is like a well; 

Trust him, when in twilight shadows 
Sweet and low he tries to tell 

How a moonbeam made an arrow 

For the little vesper sparrow. 


Still my sage advice you're scorning, 
Pretty houri of a day; 

Flirt away your life’s brief morning, 
Ere the mower’s scythe betray; 
Black-eyed Susan, ah! it grieves me, 
But your head is doomed, believe me. 


As the midsummer languor steals upon the world, 


the veery whets his musical seythe less frequently . 


along the edge of the wood; bobolinks, with unerr- 
ing instinet, timing their exodus, are already upon 
the wing; young martins appear stealthily upon the 
piazza of their villa and survey the sultry world; the 
mud houses on the purlines of the old barn teem 
with hungry swallows, eager to substantiate their 
name and title to a mansion in the sky; young 
orioles have left the baby-jumper, where all day long 
they cried, “Give us this minute our daily bread,” 
and are the most golden of robins; belated vesper 
sparrows take their slim chance of life against odds 
of scythe or hoe in meadow or potato-patch; Indigo 
keeps up his staccato music in the pasture; king- 
birds grow suddenly ubiquitous and are as numerous 
as the royal family at the Queen’s jubilee; robin, 
having successfully launched two loads upon the tur- 
bulent stream of time, comforts himself with 
cherries and makes a third venture; the red-eyed 
preacher and the white-eyed politician of the vireo 
family begin at last to practice their own admoni. 
tions; while the gentle warbler sings on with a 
patience allied to genius, as his song is to the 
linnet’s. In the orchard, the bluebird, who has 
moderation written upon his heart, brings his 
philosophy to bear upon the rearing of a tardy 
family, and transforms his hole in the apple tree 
into a Grecian academia, whence wisdom flows to all 
the country round. 

The fields are teeming with young life. One can- 
not peer into a blueberry clump or a steeple bush 
without finding young birds at their devotions, with 
a half-distracted parent fluttering near or calming 
his perturbed breast with a song. Only to-day, a 
giddy young field sparrow, having ventured too far 
from home, as I chanced to pass by, brought upon 
himself a rebuke for rashness seldom paralleled in 
the annals of Spizella pusilla. While I was study- 
ing his rich tints of rufous and black, unspotted 
breast and singularly bright bill, the mother bird 
flew angrily out from the bush, gave the youngster 
a smart rap with her tail, a still smarter one with 
her voice, and then flew back to her mate, who, 
wiser than she, was trying the power of song. 


O I know just the tree ; 
Where he poured out his glee, 
Sobered down by the shadow of danger, 4 
When he happened to spy 
With his keen little eye 
The cautious approach of a stranger. 


And when with a rush 

I captured the bush ‘ 
Where his mate her low cradle was swinging, 

I never had heard 


The love of a bird 
Warbled forth in such passionate singing. 
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Away with my heart 
He flew like a dart, 
His tuneful entreaty still haunting; 
Till, dropping the shade 
That bowered his glade, 
I followed my Orpheus enchanting. 
O sacred the fields 
Where from danger he shields 
His nestlings and mate with his arrows!— 
The quiver of song 
That could only belong 
To shyest and sweetest of sparrows. 


The leafy woods are gay with families of warblers, 
as bright as butterflies and almost as silent; for life 
to them is no sinecure, and the brief season of light- 
hearted song is nearly over. The oven bird sud- 
denly ceases to invoke his “teacher” and has a pri- 
inary school of his own. Pewee has a foretinge of 
August weariness in his tones; and chickadee seldom 
calls on “Hebe” to minister to the god of the wood. 
Of all the sylvan throng, the hermit thrash alons 
knows not “love’s sad satiety.” From his lofty 
round of the tree-tops, his pure tones fall into the 
sultry heart of the summer with dew; refreshing. 
They cool her pulse, temper her urdor, heai her woes. 
These wre tones from another sphere than ours. 
Their angelic purity and holy hush belong to the 
land of the spirit, and assure us that there will be 
birds in the spirit land. 


THH TEACHER IN VACATION. 


The Colorado School Journal has a way of saying 
just the right thing at the right time and in the 
right way. Here is a good illustration:— 

There is good and sufficient reason for the sum- 
mer vacation in the case of the teacher. If her 
chief concern during the remainder of the year 
were the making of money, perhaps it might be more 
difficult to justify the rest of two or three months; 
but the teacher is slower than most sensible people 
if she isn’t aware that there is no money to be made 
in school teaching. For its value to the school the 
public could well afford to pay regular salary during 
the vaction months, because, so far as a teacher is 
really a teacher, the kind of service she does, and 
the important interests she has intrusted to her de- 
mand the very highest kind of vitality and inspira- 
tion that are possible to humanity. It isn’t possible 
for many to work at high pressure such as the 
schoolroom exacts without needing all the relaxation 
that can be found in a summer vacation. No one 
can prescribe the specific kind of relaxation required 
by another, but this can be said: The school mistress 
owes it to her work that her summer vacation shall 
be devoted to that which will make her a better and 
a stronger woman physically, mentally, and _spirit- 
ually—and whatever does less than this is un- 


worthy of her. The true schoolmistress, though in ’ 


no narrow sense, is a schoolmistress every hour of 
her life.” 


STUDIES OF HORACE MANN.— (IV.) 


HIS SEVENTH REPORT. 


Arithmetic. It is not easy .to see at this late 
day whether the corporal punishment, reading, or 
arithmetic reports and criticisms caused most con- 
sternation in Boston. Mr. Mann gave in detail an 
account of a lesson in arithmetic. After this elabo- 


rate deseription he summed the matter up in this 
Wway:— 


“It struck me that the main differences between their 
mode of teaching arithmetic and ours consist in their 
beginning earlier, continuing the practice in the elements 
much longer, requiring a more thorough analysis of all 
questions, and in not separating the processes, or rules, 
so much as we do from each other. The pupils proceed 
less by rule, more by an understanding of the subject, 
It often happens to our children that, while engaged in 
cne rule, they forget a preceding. Hence many of our 
best teachers have frequent reviews. But there, as I 
Stated above, the youngest classes of children were 
taught addition, subtraction, _ mulciplication, and division 
Promiscuously. And so it was in the later stages. The 
mind was constantly carried along, and the practice en- 
larged in more than one direction. It is a difference 
which results from teaching, in the one case, from a 
book; and in the other, from the head. In the latter 
case the teacher sees what each pupil most needs, and 


if he finds any one halting or failing on a particular 
class of questions, plies him with questions of that kind 
until his deficiencies are supplied. 

“In algebra I invariably saw the teacher standing be- 
fore the blackboard, drawing the diagrams and explain- 
ing all the relations between their several parts, while 
the pupils, in their seats, having a pen and a small 
manuscript book, copied the figures, and took down brief 
heads of the solution; and at the next recitation they 
were required to go to the blackboard, draw the figures, 
and solve the problems themselves. How different this 
mode of hearing a lesson from that of holding the text- 
book in the left hand, while the forefinger of the right 
carefully follows the printed demonstration, under pen- 
alty, should the place be lost, or being obliged to re- 
commence the solution.” 


The reflection on the Boston teachers was slight, 
but it was all sufficient. That picture of a teacher 
holding a text-book in the left hand and in danger 
of losing the place was too much for ordinary 
mortals to endure. 

Grammar. In talking of the language work he 
saw, Mr. Mann was very severe upon the American 
way of doing. Even at this late day there is some- 
thing terrific in the suggestion. 


“TI heard very little of the ding-dong and recitative of 
gender, number, and case,—of government and agree- 
ment, which make up so great a portion of the gram- 
matical exercises in our schools; and which the pupils 
are often required to repeat until they really lose all 
sense of the original meaning of the terms they use. Of 
what service is it for children to reiterate and reassert, 
fifty times in a single recitation, the gender and number 
of nouns, about which they never made a mistake even 
before a grammar book was put into their hands?” 


Mr. Mann’s results of his observations in gram- 
mar are perhaps the best that he reached in any sub- 
ject. 


“If the object of grammar is to teach children to speak 
and write their native language with propriety, then 
they should be practiced upon expressing their own 
ideas with elegance, distinetness, and force. For this 
purpose their common, every-day phraseology is first to 
be attended to. As their speech becomes more copious, 
they should be led to recognize those slight shades of 
distinction which exist between words almost synony- 
mous; to discriminate between the literal and the figura- 


tive; and to frame sentences in which the main idea~ 


shall be brought out conspicuously and prominently, 
while all subordinate ones,—mere matters of circum- 
stance or qualification,—shall occupy humbler or more 
retired positions.” 


Writing and Drawing. Mr. Mann says that 
nowhere has he seen writing and drawing to 
compare for a moment with that of Prussia. He 
savs the American way of that day, which began by 
making straight marks, “exhales torpor and 
stupidity to deaden the vivacity of the worker.” Is 
it to be wondered at that such sentences were not 
pleasing reading to Boston masters? He thought 
the better writing came from the fact that writing 
and drawing are taught together from the first. 
He was much impressed with the beautiful models 
of movements ever before the child as compared 
with the “slow, awkward, and clumsy movements 
which are constantly held before him in this country. 

Geography. The methods outlined and praised 
are those of Carl Ritter, then in his glory, 
those with which we have become familiar in the 
best progressive schools for a third of a century; be- 
ginning with the school yard and the neighborhood, 
and working out into the greater world. ‘This is all 
so familiar now that there is no occasion to repro- 
duce it. His reference to the way in which he 
thought geography was then taught in America was 
in these words: “Compare the effect of such a les- 
son as this with a lesson where the scholars look out 
a few names of places on a lifeless atlas, but never 
send their imagination abroad over the earth; and 
the teacher sits listlessly down before them to inter- 
rogate them from a book, in which all the questions 
are printed at full length, to supersede on his part 
all necessity of knowledge.” , 

General Teaching. Mr. Mann reported at 
great length upon exercises in thinking; knowledge 
of nature; knowledge of the world; knowledge of 
society. Only recently have we begun to approach 
the breadth of the teaching in Prussia fifty-five 
vears ago. The Prussians regarded it as a “sin” for 
a teacher not to lead his pupils to think in regard to 


all the subjects he teaches. Mr. Mann makes a 
vigorous plea for all this broadening work, and even 
President Eliot has pleaded no more earnestly for the 
higher studies in the upper grammar grade than did 
Horace Mann fifty years earlier. In telling why we 
cannot introduce these subjects he arraigns the 
teachers once more. Here is his characterization 
of the conditions as they were in America:— 


'“Our notions respecting the expediency or propriety of 
introducing the higher branches, as they are called, into 
our common schools, are formed from a knowledge of 
our own school teachers, and of the habits that prevail 
in most of the schools themselves. With us, it too often 
happens that if a higher branch,—geometry, natural 
philosophy, zoology, botany,—is to be taught, both 
teacher and class must have text-books. At the begin- 
ning of these text-books all the technical names and 
definitions belonging to the subject are set down. These, 
before the pupil has any practical idea of their mean- 
ing, must be committed to memory. -The book is then 
studied, chapter by chapter. At the bottom of each page, 
or at the ends of the sections, are questions printed at 
full length. At the recitations the teacher holds on by 
these leading strings. He introduces no collateral 
knowledge. He exhibits no relation between what is 
contained in the book, and other kindred subjects, or the 
actual business of men and the affairs of life. At length 
the day of examination comes. The pupils rehearse from 
memory with a suspicious fluency; or, being asked for 
some useful application of their knowledge,—some prac- 
tical connection between that knowledge and the con- 
cerns of life,—they are silent, or give some ridiculous 
answer which at once disparages science and gratifies 
the ill-humor of some ignorant satirist. Of course, the 
teaching of the higher branches falls into disrepute in 
the minds of all sensible men,—as, under such circum- 
stances, it ought to do. But the Prussian teacher has no 
book. He needs none. He teaches from a full mind. 
He cumbers and darkens the subject with no technical 
phraseology. He observes what proficiency the child has 
made, and then adapts his instructions, both in quality 
and amount, to the necessity of the case. He answers all 
questions. He solves all doubts. It is one of his objects 
at every recitation so to present ideas that they shall 
start doubts and provoke questions. He connects the 
subject of each lesson with all kindred and collateral 
ones; and shows its relations to the every-day duties and 
business of life; and should the most ignorant man, or 
the most destitute vagrant in society, ask him ‘of what 
use such knowledge can be?’ he will prove to him, in a 
word, that some of his own pleasures or means of sub- 
sistence are dependent upon it, or have been created or 
improved by it. 

“In the meantime the children are delighted. Their 
perceptive powers are exercised. Their reflecting facul- 
ties are developed. Their moral sentiments are culti- 
vated. All the attributes of the mind within find an- 
swering qualities in the world without. Instead of any 
longer regarding the earth as a huge mass of dead mat- 
ter,— without variety and without life,—its beautiful and 
boundless diversities of substance, its latent vitality and 
energies gradually dawn forth, until, at length, they il- 
luminate the whole soul, challenging its admiration for 
their utility, and its homage for the bounty of their 
Creator.” 


After portraying the virtues of the Prussian 
teachers, Mr. Mann makes this comparison:— 


“On the other hand, suppose a young man coming fresh 
from the plough, the workshop, or the anvil, or, what 
is no better, from Greek and Latin classics, and suppose 
his knowledge on the above-enumerated subjects to be 
divided into 400, or even into 200, parts, and that only 
one two-hundredth portion of that stock of knowledge 
should be administered to the children in a day. Let us 
suppose all this, and we shall have some more adequate 
idea of the different advantages of children, at the pres- 
ent time, in different part of the world. In Prussia the 
theory, and the practice under it, are,—not that three 
years’ study under the best masters qualifies a talented 
and devoted man to become a teacher,—but that three 
years of such general preparation may qualify one for 
that particular and daily preparation which is to be 
made before meeting a class in school. And a good 
Prussian teacher no more thinks of meeting his classes 
without this daily preparation than a distinguished law- 
yer or clergyman amongst ourselves would think of man- 
aging a cause before court and jury, or preaching a ser- 
mon, without special reading and forethought.” 


Music was everywhere taught in Prussia, a custom 
that is highly commended. 
Personality. Mr. Mann is most unkind in 
comparing the general intelligence and appearance 
of the teachers of Prussia and America. It is not 
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easy to understand how anyone could write this 
paragraph :— 

“I speak of the teachers whom I saw, and with whom 
I had more or less of personal jntercourse; and, after 
some opportunity for the observation of public assemb- 
lies or bodies of men, I do not hesitate to say that if 
those teachers were brought together, in one body, I be- 
lieve they would form as dignified, intelligent, benevo- 
lent-looking a company of men as could be collected 
from the same amount of population in any country. 
They were alike free from arrogant pretension and from 
the affectation of humility. It has been often remarked, 
both in England and in this country, that the nature of a 
school teacher’s cccupation exposes him in some degree 
to overbearing manners, and to dogmatism in the state- 
ment of his opinions. Accustomed to the exercise of su- 
preme authority, moving among those who are so much 
his inferiors in point of attainment, perhaps it is proof 
of a very well-balanced mind if he keeps himself free 
from assumption in opinion and haughtiness of de- 
meanor. Especially are such faults or vices apt to 
spring up in weak or ill-furnished minds. A teacher 
who cannot rule by love must do so by fear. A teacher 
who cannot supply material for the activity of his pupils’ 
minds by his talent must put down that activity by 
force. A teacher who cannot answer all the questions 
and solve all the doubts of a scholar as they arise must 
assume an awful and mysterious air, and must expound 
in oracles, which themselves need more explanation than 
the original difficulty. When a teacher knows much and 
is master of his whole subject, he can afford to be modest 
and unpretending. But when the head is the only text- 
book, and the teacher has not been previously prepared, 
he must, of course, have a small library.” 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


BY TRUMAN H. KIMPTON. 


I find a real inspiration in this historic spot. We 
need occasionally to be- reminded of facts already 
known to us, but somewhat dim by reason of lapse 
o1 time or lapse of memory. I never walk up “Duke 
of Gloucester street” or visit the old church burying 
ground of Williamsburg without a feeling of rever- 
ential awe, such as comes upon one in the presence 
of a dead past. 

And yet it is not dead, for the real living part of 
Williamsburg is the College of William and Mary, 
which sits on its throne at the head of the old his- 
toric street and still opens its portals to the youth 
ef state and nation. Its president is Lyon G. Tyler, 
son of United States President John Tyler, while 
its faculty is made up of scholarly, efficient men, who 
ave doing a high grade of work in their respective 
departments. 

There are a few facts in the history of the college 
of which we need to be reminded. It is second only 
to Harvard, and was established in 1693, and called 
after the monarchs of England, “Kirig William and 
Queen Mary,” from whom it received its gharter. 
It was the only college to receive its charter direct 
from the crown. This fact has come to my knowl- 
edge for the first time, namely, that its coat of arms, 
beuring date 1694, was the only one received from 
the College of Heralds in London. 

Another fact of interest is that in 1729 it had a 
full faculty of president, six professors, and writing 
master, while Harvard at same date had only a 
president, two professors, and a corps of tutors. It 
led the way in adopting elective system in 1779. It 
was first to become a university. These two steps 
were taken under auspices of Thomas Jefferson. 
It is also claimed that the first schools of modern 
languages and history were established here, as also 
departments of political economy and> municipal 
law. I wonder how many scholars remember that 
Phi Veta Kappa society was founded at this old seat 
cf learning in 1776? Even those of us who have 
the lionor to wear the key may have forgotten how 
much we owe to “the mother chapter.” The Yale 
chapter was established in 1782, and that ef !far- 
vard in 1783. 

An interesting fact is this, that the original Har- 
verd charter, lost for many years, was recently dis- 
covered, and restored by William and Mary to Har- 
vard colicge. President Tyler deserves grea‘, +redit 

for his historical researches, which he has embodied 
in a pumphiet entitled “The Making of the Union. 
Contribution of the College of William and Mary.” 
To all true members of “The Brotherhood of 


Scholars” the history of this time-honored institu- 
tion cannot fail to be of real and abiding interest. 
I would urge all Southern tourists to stop at Wil- 
liamsburg, inspect the points of interest in the old 
capital of the state, and visit the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. As “Virginia is the mother of 
presidents,” this old college may be said to have be- 
gotten several of the systems of education that have 
given symmetry and strength to American courses 
of study. And let no American scholar forget the 
College of William and Mary organized the Phi Beta 
Kappa society in the year of our national Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


JOHN MILTON.—II. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 
[Copyright 1899 by the author.] 


Milton’s woes began with his marriage. In his 
“Defensio Secunda,” he tells, with a touch of pride, 
of the absolute innocency that continued until his 
thirty-fifth year. When we consider how his com- 
bined innocence and ignorance plunged him into a 
sudden marriage with a bit of pink and white proto- 
plasm, aged seventeen, we cannot but regret that he 
had not devoted a little of, his valuable time to a 
study of femininity. And in some way we think 
of Thackeray, when he was being shown the marvel- 
ous works of a certain amateur artist. “Look at 
that! look at that!” cried the zealous guide, “and he 
never had a lesson in art in his life!” Thackeray 
adjusted his glasses, looked at the picture carefully, 
sighed, and said, “What a pity he didn’t have just a 
little good instruction!” 

Milton the student, versed in abstraction and full 
of learned lore, went up the Thames seeking a little 
needed rest. Five miles from Oxford lived an ebb- 
tide aristocratic family by the name ef Powell. 
Milton had long known this .family, and it seems 
decided to tarry with them a day or so. Just why 
he sought their company no one ever knew, and 
Milton was too proud to tell. The brown thrush, 
rival of the lark and mocking bird, seldom seeks the 
society of the blue-jay. But it did this time. The 
Powells were roaring, riotous, roystering, fox-hunt- 
ing Wadsworthi. on the eve of bankruptcy, with 
marriageable daughters. 

The executive functions of love-making are best 
carried on by shallow people, so mediocre women 
often show rare skill in courtship and sometimes 
sueceed in bagging big game. But surely Mary 
Powell had no conception of the greatness of Mil- 
ton’s intellect—she only knew that he was hand- 
some, and her parents said he was rich. 

There were feasting and mirth when Milton ar- 
rived back in town accompanied by his bride and 
various of her kinsmen. In all marriage festivals 
there is something pathetically absurd, and I never 
see a sidewalk awning spread without thinking of 
the one erected for John Milton and Mary Powell, 
who were led through it by an Erebus that was not 
only blind, but stone deaf. 

John Milton was an ascetic, and lived in a realm 
of reveries and dreams; his wife had a strong bias 
toward the voluptuous, reveling in a world of sense, 
and demanding attention as her right. Milton be- 
gan diving into his theories and books, and forgot 
the poor child who had no abstract world into which 
to withdraw. Suddenly deprived of the gay com- 
panionship that her father’s house supplied, she felt 
herself aggrieved, alone; and tears of homesickness 
began to stream down her pretty cheeks. 

When summoned into her husband’s presence she 
had nothing to say, and Milton, the theorist, dis- 
covered that what he had mistaken for the natural 
reticence and bashfulness of maidenhood was only 
density and lack of ideas. But the loneliness of the 
poor country girl, shut up in a student’s den, is a 
deal more touching than the scholar’s wail about 
“the silent and insensate” wife. The girl was being 
deprived of the rollicking freedom to which she had 
been used, but the great man was waking the echoes 
with his wail for a companionship he had never 
known. 

Yet the girl was shrewd. All women are shrewd, 
I am told, and some are wise and some are not; and 
many women there be who consider finesse an im- 


provement on frankness. At the end of a month, 
Milton’s wife contrived to have her parents send for 
her to return home on a visit that was to last only 
until come Michaelmas. But Michaelmas arrived 
and the young bride refused to return, sending back 
saucy answers to the great author of “Il Penseroso.” 

In the meantime Milton wrote pamphlets urging 
that divoree should be granted on the grounds of 
incompatibility; and. pronouncing as inhuman the 
laws that gave freedom from marital woes on no 
less ignoble grounds than that a man should violate 
his honor. 

There is pretty good evidence that a part of 
Milton’s argument on the subject of divorce ‘was 
written out while his wife was under his roof. This 
reveals a little lack of delicacy on the part of the 
author; but it must be granted that Milton goes to 
the very bottom of the subject, even to stating the 
fact that those happily married have neither pity 
nor patience with those mismated. “If you want 
sympathy,” he says, “you must go to those who are 
regarded as not respectable.” Any man who writes 
on philosophy can find his every cue in Plato, and 
he who discusses divorce from a radical standpoint 
can find himself anticipated by Milton in the 
seventeenth century. Every view is taken, even 
down to the suggestion of a,probationary marriage, 
which Milton thought might come about when 
civilization had ceased to craw] and began to walk. 

One looks in vain for a trace of the unhappy wife 
of Milton ever having read her husband’s tracts. 
It is probable she never did and would not have com- 
prehended their import if she had; and it is very sure 
that she never came to realize that she was wedded 
to the greatest living man of the age. A truce was 
patched up, on the bankruptcy of her father, and 
she came back penitent, and was taken into favor. 
Not only did she come back, but she brought her 
family; and the ravenous Royalists consumed the 
substance of the spiritual and ascetic Puritan. 

Had Milton then died, it is probable that the glad- 
some widow would have been consolable and mar- 
ried again very shortly, just as did the widows of 
Van Dyck and Rubens, not knowing that to have 
been the wife of a king was honor enough for one 
woman. 

But after fifteen years of domestic “neglect,” dur- 
ing which she doubtless benefited her husband by 
stirring in him a noble discontent, she passed from 
earth; and it was left for John Milton to. repeat 
twice more his marital venture with a similar result. 
And in this, Fate sends back a fact that leers like 
Mephistopheles, in way of answer to Milton’s 
pamphlets on divorce: Why should the state grant a 
divorce, when’ great men refuse to learn by experi- 
ence and, given the opportunity, only repeat the 
blunders they have already made? 


GETTING GOVERNMENT BOOKS. 


Many of the most valuable books of information 
are issued by the government, and many of these are 
to be had for the asking. The government issues 
popular pamphlets on every subject of special timely 
interest. When the topic before the country was 
the tariff, the government issued a pamphlet, without 
political bias, giving all essential facts. This was 
issued by the secretary of the treasury. In 1896 
this same official issued a pamphlet on “Gold and 
Silver,” which was worth all the other books pub- 
lished on that subject for a busy man or woman. 
lfawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines have 
each had its pamphlet issued by the secretary of 
agriculture. 

It is safe whenever any great question is before 
the people to write to the secretary whose depart- 
ment is most likely to be interested, and ask if there 
has been issued any “document of information” 
upon that subject. Upon all geographical and 
other issues that effect the people generally, write to 
the secretary of agriculture; for financial, economic, 
and industrial conditions, write to the secretary of 
the treasury; for affairs in foreign lands, write to the 
secretary of state; for anything concerning educa- 
tion, the Indians, or other internal affairs of ihe 
government, write to the secretary of the interior. 
When it comes to the more pretentious documents, 
write to the congressman (representative) from your 
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district. Always write him at Washington. He 
will get for you the first. three or four documents for 
which you write. Thea write to one of the senaters 
from your state, and he will send you the first three 
or four documents for which you ask. Then write 
the other senator. After that it is safe to write 
once round to each congressman from your state. 

Of course if your school is an “institution,” or if 
you are known personally to any congressman or 
senator, you need not write anyone else, he will pro- 
yide for you to almost any extent. The above de- 
tailed statement was written in response to an in- 
quiry from a teacher whose letter showed that he 
desired several documents and had no idea how to 

‘These publications are primarily for free distribu- 
tion by the congressmen, and, next to a newspaper 
oflice, there is no place in which they are likely to do 
so much good as in the schoolroom. Feel at liberty, 
therefore, to secure as large a variety as possible. 

First of all, write to any of the secretaries for a 
list of important documents issued by the govern- 
ment. There is a pamphlet giving a list of all 
these and you should have it. 


THE PRINTING OF LEAVES. 


BY M. JOSEPHINE EMERSON, 
The Pratt Institute. 


Leaf printing is a very simple and fascinating em- 
ployment. Beautiful results can be obtained easily 
and at a comparatively slight expense. The process 
necessitates certain materials; a photographic frame 
and printing paper are the essentials. The size 
of the frame depends on the leaves to be printed. 
A frame four inches by five has been found a very 
convenient size to take into the woods and fields, 
though a larger one is needed occasionally. Any 
photographie printing paper can be used, with the 
suitable wash. ‘The Vandyke paper has proved 
quite satisfactory, and the biue-print paper is also 
good. The paper must be guarded very carefully 
against the light; it may be kept between the pages 
of a book which has been placed in a dark drawer 
or closet. 

Having procured these materials, we are ready to 
begin printing. We decide on our leaf, place it on 
the glass of the frame, put the printing paper on 
top, with the sensitive side next the leaf, and fasten 
down the back. We must take great care in arrang- 
ing the leaf, and in quickly transferring the paper 
from the envelope to the frame. We place the 
frame as nearly as possible in the direct rays of the 
sun, and the length of time for exposure depends on 
the-kind of paper and the thickness of the leaf; ex- 
perience soon teaches us how long to leave it. When 
the outline and veining stand out distinctly, then is 
the time to remove the print. It must be kept from 
the light until it is toned and washed. After this, 
while still wet, it may be mounted. 

For leaf study there is nothing more interesting 
and instructive than the work and pleasure derived 
from this printing of leaves. The shape and the 
veining are thereby accurately recorded, so that 
classification can be easily made as to bases, apexes, 
margins, netted and parallel veining, etc. 

The making of prints is far more satisfactory than 
the practice of pressing and mounting the leaves 
themselves. The substance of the leaf was never 
meant to be stationary as such; it soon decomposes, 
dries, and becomes unfit for preservation. The 
shape and all that makes up the beauty of the leaf 
remains in the mind, and, with the exception of one 
characteristic, color, may be put into a permanent 
form in the prints. 


CUAL AND WOOD. 

The United States uses 15,000 million feet of 
wood each year for fuel, and 5,000 million feet in 
anufacturing, aside from what is used for fences 
and railway ties. At this rate the ‘supply of wood 
ind lumber will be practically exhausted in twenty- 
live years. We use 200 million tons of coal annually, 
hut at this rate the supply will last 1,000 years. 
Local, state, and national tree planting are necessary. 


CUBAN TEACHERS AT THE WASHINGTON ELM, CAMBRIDGE, JULY 4. 
Spontaneous Tribute from the Founders of the New Republic to the Great Founder of the American Republic. 


Mr. Mann, on extreme left. 
Mr. Frye. 
Loaned through courtesy of Boston Post. 


President Eliot. 


Sta. Clara Caraballo, holding Cuban flag. 
Sta. Caridad Perez holding the stars and stripes. 


CHRISTMAS 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE. 


NEROISE.* 


I. SONG—‘The Snowflakes” (from “Merry Songs,” 
Hanson). 
Il. SONG—‘“The Christmas Welcome,” Hanson. 
Songs,” Hanson). 
Ill. RECITATION (selected by the teacher). 
IV. Teacher (singing).— 
“O what of Christmas Day 
Can you tell, can you tell? 
O what of Christmas Day 
Can you tell me?” 
First child.— 
“There’s the beauty of a star 
That was seen from afar 
By the Wise Men, hopeful and believing.” 


Second chiid.— 


“There’s the story of a child, 
And a sainted mother mild, 
And a manger in the oxen stall so lowly.” 


Third child.— 


“There’s the promise of a love, 
To be given from above, 
That shall fail.our waiting hearts, ah! never.” 


V. RECITATION—“Jamie’s Letter” (from “The Two 
Little Stockings and Other Poems,” Sara K. Hunt). 
VI. Teacher—A few words about the origin of giving 

presents at the Christmas season. 
VII. Information about Christmas. 

First child (dressed like a Norwegian)—‘‘I am very 
proud because I come from the far North, the very land 
where Santa Claus lives. In Norway we have many 
reindeer, and at Christmas time father goes out to hunt 
these. Then they are chopped fine and made into de- 
licious sausages, which we eat at Christmas dinner in- 
stead of turkey. We children gather evergreen to scat- 
ter about on the floor and to make into wreaths for the 
windows. Besides this, we have an immense tree for our 
presents. Every thing, as well as every person, must be 
made happy at Christmas. Our old dog has his collar 
taken off, and is allowed to go where he pleases. All the 
year we save up our pennies so that we can give the 
birds a treat, too. We tie large bundles of grain to high 
posts, and many, many birds fly down to get their 
Christmas dinner. De you remember the birds at 
Christmas?” 

Second child (representing England)—‘“I love Christ- 
mas because then we all visit at grandpa’s. And such 
excitement! All the aunts, uncles, and cousins come to 
visit. And the. noisy old coaches come to town full of 
school boys, singing, cheering, and waving their flags, 
We always decorate the house and bring in the huge 
Yule log for the fireplace. In the evening we sit around 


* Decorations —Star border on blackboard, wreaths in windows, 
green around pictures, and a Christmas tree. 


the fire and listen to grandpa’s stories, Christmas is the 

time to make others happy, too, Grandpa invites poor 

people into his house, or sometimes he goes out on fhe 
doorstep with baskets of food for the poor people out in 
the snow. We have a Christmas tree just as you do in 

America. O the jolly times at Christmas!” 

Vill. SONG—‘“Come and join our carol” (“Songs and 
Song Games for Little Ones,” Walker & Jenks). 
Teacher—“I should like to hear about those Christmas 

dinners in England.” 

Third child—‘It takes mother and sisters a long time 
to prepare the good things for our Christmas dinner. 
We have plum pudding, you know, all full of raisins and 
currants. How the boys do cheer when the servant 
brings it in, trimmed with green. Then we have boar’s 
head. This looks like a very large pig, and has a wreath 
around its neck, and holds an orange in its mouth. The 
mince pies are queer, too, made like an oblong box, to 
remind us of a manger. Grandpa has often told us about 
the peacock pie he used to have. When the peacock was 
all cooked, his coat of feathers was put on again. He 
must have looked grand as he was brought in.” 

IX. RECITATION—‘Mother Hubbard’s Christmas Cup- 

board.” 
“Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to her cupboard 
For citron, and raisins, and spice,— 
And when she got there, 
She said, ‘I declare! 
Christmas will come in a trice!’ 


“Back to their old home 
The children will come,— 
Dear little grandchildren, too,— 
Sammie and Sadie, 
And the new baby, 
Sweetest one ever you knew. 


“ “Now bright the fire burns, 
' And brown, to a turn, 
Pies, puddings, cakes targe and small. 
Christmas is near,— 
Blessed and dear,— 
Christmas! the best time of all!’ 


“The old-fashioned clock 
Said: “Tock! tick! tock!’ : 
And held up its hands in delight 
When old Mother Hubbard 
Shut up her cupboard 
With satisfied smile that night.” 


X. Teacher—“I know you have all seen pictures of little 
carol singers of England, who earn pennies by going 
from door to door singing their pretty songs.” 

XI. SONG—“Carol, children, carol’ (“Songs and Song 
‘ames for Little Ones,” Walker & Jenks). (Select six 
children to sing this, each holding a bit of evergreen, 

and one carrying a lantern.) 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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The Chicago school board re-elected all the board 
of supervisors. There are, besides the superintend- 
ent, a high school assistant superintendent and four- 
teen district superintendents. 


Harper & Brothers have never been doing better 
than to-day, and the recent auction sale of the plant 
was merely an easy way to get a clear title to the 
whole property by the new Harper & Brothers man- 
agement. 


The firm of D. Appleton & Co. is upon its feet 
again, if, indeed, it can have been said ever to have 
been off its feet. Its financial hesitancy seems to 
have been merely temporary, and the great value of 
the plant made it easy to move on when the condi- 
tions were once understood by the creditors. 


Of course a woman teacher has a right to wear a 
bicycle skirt in school, and in most communities it 
is her privilege, and before many Kasters it will be 
her pleasure in every city, but if there is any con- 
siderable local sentiment that regards it as im- 
modest, it is just as well to wait awhile before en- 
joying the right. 


SMALL COLLEGES. 


The Boston Herald has the following editoriai 
note:— 

“Dr. Pearsons, the Chicago philanthropist, who 
has given $2,000,000 to seventeen of the smaller col- 
leges of the country, arfswers the criticism that is 
frequently passed on the practice of making gifts to 
what are sometimes called fresh-water colleges by 
declaring his belief to be that the student in the 
small college does more studying, has more pleasure, 
is closer to his teachers and his mates, and suffers 
less from high pressure athletic distractions than 
does the student of the big institution. He picks 
out some examples of the colleges he has aided and 
describes their work at some length. One is a plain 
college, with no frills, out in Colorado Springs. 
Some of the sturdy young fellows who go to that 
college have packed their slender wardrobes two or 
three hundred miles over the mountains on their own 
shoulders, and Dr. Pearsons reckons that they could 
brand a steer or tend a sluice better than they could 
do the honors at a full dress party. Still, he says 


there is no finer material in the nation than these 
same boys, and he is for them every time rather than 
for the boys of the big universities.” 


MRS. COURTRIGHT’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Courtright of Chicago is planning to trans- 
port her vacation school bodily into the country this 
summer. ‘The schoolhouse at Longwood, a few 
miles out from the city, has been put at her dis- 
posal, and a good-sized lot of land adjoining has been 
secured. Garden plots have been laid out for 
flowers and vegetables, and during the spring vaca- 
tion the children were taken out there for the plant- 
ing. At the close of the school term in June regular 
daily trips from the city will begin. During the 
morning the children will water, and hoe, and weed 
in their gardens. Potatoes, tomatoes, cabbages, 
peas, and beans will be raised, so that the children 
will get a general idea of the growth of these com- 
mon food products. A good part of the day will be 
given to practical study in the woods, examining 
with the microscope and spyglass insects, ferns, 
wild flowers, birds, and trees. These open-air les- 
eons are conducted by teachers, and the children can 
hardly fail to enjoy them. 

Mrs. Courtright has given special thought to 
child training during her experience in social settle- 
ment work and in the manual training department 
of the Jones school, of which she has charge. The 
school is in a crowded part of the city, where there 
ave no yards of any kind, and she has secured near- 
by a large lot for a playground. Over five hundred 
children play here by electric light during the sum- 
mer evenings, and the swings, turning poles, and 
other gymnastic apparatus are in great demand. 
This playground is put in charge of the pupils of 
the school, a club of seventy-five boys and another 
club of girls.- These clubs also give entertainments 
to raise money for the vacation school fund. They 
manage a circulating library, purchase the cards 
with club money, and make the book shelves in the 
manual training department. Mrs. Courtright’s 
boys and girls must certainly learn to do things for 
themselves and to take responsibilities. Het sum- 
mer school deserves success. 


MANUAL TRAINING SYMPOSIUM. 


The Journal of Education will have in the near 
future a series of manual training symposiums. 
The subjects of these will be:— 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

Woodworking. 

Metalworking. 

The Educational Value. 

The Practical Value. 

The Expense. 

The editor, Mr. Winship, will write upon 
each of these subjects and furnish an advance copy 
of his editorial to those who are engaged in manual 
training work or who are specifically interested in it, 
and they will be invited to write upon some special 
phase of the subject. The Journal of Education, 
with this series of articles, will be furnished for 
twenty-five cents. Any one who sees this editorial 
who would like to write upon one or more of these 
subjects will have the advance proof of editorials 
sent upon application. Pass the word along. 

Manual training has reached the critical stage. 
It was proposed by enthusiasts and opposed by con- 
seryatives. The enthusiasts gave it such mo- 
mentum that it became a fad and swept everything 
before it, and the conservatives hastened to make 
peace by assuming leadership, while at heart they 
had no love for it or sympathy with it. The enthu- 
siasts are now attending to other interests, and man- 
ual training is, as a rule, in unfriendly hands. ~ It 
proves to be expensive, and therefore other influences 
antagonize it. There is little liability of its being 
abandoned in Indianapolis and Cambridge, in Phila- 
delphia and Boston, but there are many places in 
which it is not fairly established, is liable never to 
he, afd there are a multitude of other places which 
would adopt it if the zeal of five years ago was in 
evidence now. It is of the utmost importance that 
the subject should receive prompt attention and effi- 


cient treatment, hence these symposiums. Help the 
cause along. 


THE HALIFAX MEETING. 


One of the best of the seventy American Institute 
of Instruction’s annual meetings. 

Weather absolutely perfect, not an hour of undue 
heat, no chill, no storm, no fog. 

The A. I. I. was never better entertained. New- 
port stands out as the only place to challenge the 
superiority of the Halifax entertainment. 

The A. I. I. is not the largest, but it is the oldest 
educational association in America, and its meet- 
ings are a great enjoyment. : 

President Mason $8. Stone is a clean-cut, clear- 
heeded, wide-wake, brilliant leader. 

Dr. Josiah Strong of New York, secretary of the 
League for Social Service, delivered a powerful ad- 
dress upon “New Conditions Confronting the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

The audiences on all occasions were larger than | 
remember ever to have seen them. 

Valifax has a most attractive setting, with its re- 
markable harbor, its great basin, in which the 
famed navies of the British empire could ride at 
anchor, and its embrace by the northwest arm. 

The park is one of nature’s best gifts to any city. 
and wise municipal provision has threaded it with 
many roadways and by-paths. 

The public gardens are large and centrally lo- 
cated, bave fared well at the hands of the land- 
scape architect, are well groomed. By day they are 
cool, refreshing, beautiful, while by night, in gaia 
dress, as they were on the complimentary grand con- 
cert evening, they are a very fairyland, with electric 
lights of artistic designs giviny the scene a sort o! 
Columbian Fair halo. 

The excursion in the harbor and basin and out to 
sea on the Stanley, a courtesy extended by the Do- 
minion government of Canada, was as perfece an 
euting, as complete a success, as royal a bit of en- 
tertainment in its way, as the A. I. I. has ever en- 
joyed. Ilalifax appeared to enjoy playing host as 
much as the teachers enjoyed being guests. 

‘Nova Scotia is simply beautiful. 


Evangeline’s land has rare fascination for 
teachers. 
The Parker and Morse excursion was as satis- 


factory as any personally-conducted tours connected 
with an association I have known. The arrange- 
ments were perfect, and the attention to every de- 
tail masterful. 

The premier of Nova Scotia, George H. Murray, 
Mayor Hamilton, and the superintendent of the 
schools of the province, Dr. A. H. MacKay, and City 
Superintendent Alexander Mackay were indefati- 
gable workers, and to them is largely due the perfec- 
tion of every detail in the entertainment. 

The decoration of the assembly hall was far more 
elaborate and attractive than anything heretofore 
enjoyed by the A. I. 1. 

Consul-General of the United States John 
G. Foster made an appropriate, able, and popular 
address, and he was at home to the teachers at all 
times. He won high praise from all the officers and 
teachers by his ability and courtesy. 

The music was provided by the city, and was of 
a high order of talent, and always popular. 

The death of Dr. Henry Barnard was appropri- 
ately remembered at the first business meeting of 
the institute. 

President Stone’s opening address Saturday even- 
ing was a gem. In spirit and in power, in literary 
and oratorical qualities, it was a treat. 

Next time it may be the Thousand Islands. 
not? 

Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine is a 
favorite in the maritime provinces, as he is in the 
states. He is not only popular, but a man of ability, 
with platform power. In his Saturday evening ad- 
dress he was at his best. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, now of Washington, was never 
a greater favorite than at this meeting. He was on 
the programme for a Sunday evening address, and 
he was “alled upon as a substitute on two important 
Occasions. 


Why 
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York City presented his plan for making the com- 
mon school a social centre with much skill. He has 
a mission which I hope to see him accomplish. 

There were two irresistibly attractive features of 
the programme. One was Judge Wendell Phillips 
Safford’s lecturé on Robert Burns, which was simply 
an exquisite study of Burns and of his masterpieces, 
and was also a literary delight from first to last. 
Rev. William J. Long of Stamford, Conn., was 
scarcely second to Judge Safford in popular effect. 
His treatment of nature in field and forest, in book 
and lake was fascinating. His experiences with 
hirds and bears, with the dwellers in the sea and 
among the branches afford limitless opportunities 
for a literary artist like Mr. Long to paint thrilling 
word pictures, which flit from comedy to tragedy 
with startling effect. 

L. Z. Bradford, head master of Litchfield schools, 
Port Antonio, Jam., had a message from her maj- 
esty’s island in the West Indies, which was greatly 
cnjoyed, both for the message and for its delivery. 

Dr. A. W. Edson, assistant superintendent of 
New York City, was a favorite upon the platform 
and in social groups. He is one of the most loyal 
members of the institute, is one of the best known 
men who attend the institute. His words are 
always sane and his spirit noble. 

It was a misfortune that several men upon the 
programme were unable to be present, but President 
Stone was fortunate in having a man like Dr. Horace 
S. Tarbell to substitute for an important absentee. 
Dr. Tarbell is well equipped and has the confidence 
of the profession ina rare measure. He added ma- 
terially to the success’ of the meeting. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There seems no longer any doubt that the worst 
has happened at Pekin. The final tragedy, involv- 
ing, it is believed, the annihilation of all the for- 
eigners in the capital, oecurred, according to Chinese 
reports, on the night of July 6-7. Details vary, and 
the reports even as to the date are conflicting, but 
of the essential fact there can be no doubt. At Tien 
Tsin the situation is extremely grave. The Chinese 
forces were defeated in several severe battles early 
last week, but on Friday the allied troops were twice 
repulsed and suffered heavily. The Ninth regi- 
ment, just arrived from Manila, was in this fight- 
ing, and lost its commander, brave Colonel Liscum, 
and nearly one-fourth of its whole stfength. It 
seems doubtful whether the allies can hold Tien 
Tsin with the force they now have, yet an attempt 
to retreat to Taku, by boats down the shallow Pei- 
ho river, might be followed by a tragedy greater 
than that just enacted at Pekin. 

* * * 

The resolution of the powers to give Japan a free 
hand in military operations in China, foreshadowed 
in this column last week, has been definitely an- 
nounced, the full consent of Russia having been 
given. Japan is about sending into China a force 
of twenty thousand men, and_ will provide 
later an army of sixty thousand more if needed. 
Germany is moving with great vigor—the brutal 
murder of the German minister at Pekin furnishing 
a special incitement to stern measures. From the 
tone ofethe Kaiser’s recent speeches to German sol- 
diers and marines under orders for China, there is 
reason to apprehend that, at a later stage, it will be 
more difficult to moderate German demands than 
Russian. As for the United States, the Ninth regi- 
ment has reached Tien Tsin; the cavalry detach- 
ment, which sailed with General Chaffee, is on its 
way from San Francisco; and the other troops, to 
the number of eight or ten thousand, will be sent 
if occasion demands. 

* * * 

Secretary Hay’s note to American representa- 
tives abroad, communicating to them the position 
of the United States in China, is candid and firm. 
The policy of the United States, as thus defined, is 
to act concurrently with other powers to protect 
Americans and their interests and to suppress dis- 
order, but to do this with the purpose of respecting 
the integrity of China, and of preserving all the 
rights and equal trade privileges now guaranteed to 
all foreigners. In other words, the United States 


is not making war upon China, but is trying to sup- 
press disorder; it has no territorial designs itself, 
and will not be a party to those of other nations. 

* * * 

“The statement of its case which the Chinese gov- 
ernment has made, through a decree sent to all its 
representatives abroad, is at least adroit, whatever 
may be thought of its veracity. According to this 
statement, the Chinese government was trying in 
good faith to put down the rising of the Boxers, 
which had attained unlooked-for proportions, when 
the seizure of the Taku forts by the vessels of the 
powers gave a new character to the situation and 
hrought about what the decree calls “a conflict of 
forees.” The assassination of Baron von Ketteler 
is admitted, but is attributed to a riotous mob; and, 
in general, the foreigners are blamed for the serious 
condition of affairs now prevailing. This statement 
confirms the impresion that the taking of the Taku 
forts was interpreted by China as an act of war. I]t 
may yet be remembered to Admiral Kempff’s credit 
that he took no part in it. 

* * 

The Silver Republicans at Kansas City promptly 
nominated Mr. Bryan fer president, and with more 
hesitation, and through the action of their national 
committee, acc@pted Mr. Stevenson as their candi- 
date for vice-president. 'The question now is as to 
what the Populists will do with reference to the 
second place. Mr. Towne, their candidate for vice- 
president, is ready to withdraw in favor of Mr. 
Stevenson, but there are some political strategists 
who argue that if this is done, it will be hard to keep 
dissatisfied Populists from going over to the “mid- 
dle-of-the-road” ticket. The present outlook, how- 
ever, is that an arrangement will be made for the 
complete. concentration of the Bryan vote upon 
sryan and Stevenson electors, and that the Populists 
will be given compensation on state tickets for con- 
cessions which they make in the matter of the vice- 
presidency. 

* * * 

The post-convention Democratic situation closely 
resembles that of four years ago, although some. of 
the sensational features of that campaign are want- 
ing. But there is much the same revolt of Gold 
Democrats now as then, and it does not appear that 
the rearrangement of planks in the platform has 
made the free-silyer declaration any less obnoxious 
to that element among the Democrats. As for the 
“anti-imperialists,” they are of divided counsels; 
some of them, of Republican antecedents, like Sen- 
ator Hoar and ex-Senator Edmunds, frankly support 
President McKinley; some of them, of Democratic 
antecedents, such as ex-Secretary Fairchild, ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, and ex-Controller Eckels, are also 
supporting President McKinley in preference to Mr. 
Bryan; while a third group is looking for a third 
ticket, and a fourth will vote for Mr. Bryan out- 


right. 
* * * 


The national ledger, as balanced at the end of the 


fiseal year just closed, showed a balance on the right 
side, for the first time for seven years. It is a hand- 
some balance, too; no less a sum than $80,000,000 in 
round numbers. This is partly due to increased 
revenues, both from customs and from the war rev- 
enue taxes, and partly toe a falling off in the war ex- 
penditures. The surplus, however, has not been 
allowed to accumulate in the treasury. The larger 
part of it has been used in calling in the extended 
two per cent. bonds, and in operations under the 
refunding act, the net result of which, through the 
substitution of two per cent. bonds for those bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest, will be to save about 
six million dollars annually in the interest account. 

The career of President Diaz of Mexico suggests 
the question whether the office of president, with 
regularly recurring re-elections, may not offer, under 
some circumstances, as good a chance for per- 
maneney as a throne and all the appurtenances. 
President Diaz has just been re-elected for a sixth 
term of four years, practically without opposition. 
our years from now, if he lives, probably the same 
form will be gone through with, with the same re- 
sult. While other Latin-American republics have 
had their revolutions and counter-revolutions, their 


assassinations and dictatorships, Mexico has con- 
tinued along the lines of peace and progress, with 
President Diaz at the helm. The secret. of his 
power is the combination of tact and energy in his 
character, to which Mexico is largely indebted for 
her prosperity. 


NEW YORK. 


Thermometer ninety-eight degrees and the board of 
superintendents and the board of examiners hard at 
work carrying out the provisions of the Davis bill, while 
the central board of education has done its duty as re- 
quired by the same law in preparing a schedule which 
brings our salaries up to a living figure. This schedule 
provides for a maximum salary for principals of high 
schools of $5,000 per annum, for male principals of 
grammar schools of $3,500, and for women principals 
$2,500. Women teachers begin at $600, and receive an 
annual increment of $40, and men begin at $900, with an 
annual increase of $105, with a maximum in the first 
case of $1,380, and in the second of $2,400, merit and fit- 
ness being the two factors other than length of service 
used by the board of superintendents in determining 
whether the increase shall be granted in the case of each 
teacher. 

The vacation schools and playgrounds have been 
opened, and will remain in session six weeks. The 
schools are to be open every day, except Saturday and 
Sunday, and the playgrounds every day but Sunday. 
The registration has been very large, while hundreds 
who applied could not be accepted because of lack of 
room. Four hundred teachers have been appointed to 
take charge of the work, under the supervision of As- 
sociate Superintendent Clarence E. Meleney. At the 
recreation piers instruction will be given in swimming, 
and a certificate of proficiency will be given at the end 
of the term to those who qualify. Public schools jaa 
20, 42, 92, 96, 107, 137, 147, and 160 are open as vacation 
schools and playgrounds, and schools 16, 30, 32, 33, 43, 
49, 51, 80, 82, 86, 105, 113, 120, 121, 131, 135, 141, 151, 153, 
and 159 as playgrounds alone. The sum of $32,000 has 
been set aside for conducting the work. Last year it 
cost 13.4 cents per pupils to carry out the plan. 

Mayor Van Wyck has reappointed nine commissioners 
of the Brooklyn school board out of the fifteen whose 
terms have’ expired: J. F. Bendernagle, Graham F. 
Blandy, Horace E. Dresser, John Harrigan, John Mc- 
Namee, Samuel R. Scottrom, Charles C. Wise, James 
Wright, and Richard Young. The six new commis- 
sioners are Charles J. Hettesheimer, Edward L. Collier, 
John McElroy, Joseph Totten, Isidor B. Schmidt, and 
John F. Fagan. 

The trouble in Rochester is not yet at an end. 

An action is soon to be tried which will determine 
whether the forgery in the Rochester school law in- 
validates the whole measure. The whole matter will be 
gone over in the course of that action, and it is probable 
that some interesting developments will be made. The 
forged clause in the bill provides that all teachers hold- 
ing office at the time of its passage shall be retained 
during the full term for which they were chosen. Dis- 
regarding this provision, the school board a few days ago 
dismissed Superintendent Milton Noyes, the dismissal to 
go into effect July 15. Thus the object at which the for- 
gery aimed has been defeated, for it is openly stated that 
it could have had no other object than the retention in 
office of Mr. Noyes. But it appears that the school board 
followed the provisions of the forged bill in some par- 
ticulars, while in discharging Noyes they seem to have 
gone contrary to another provision. In other words, Mr. 
Noyes’ friends hold that if the law is forged it cannot be 
declared null and void in some respects and not in all. 
Mr. Noyes has consulted an attorney, and will fight the 
case in the courts. The attorney is engaged in looking 
up authorities to determine the kind of proceeding it will 
be necessary to take in order to get the required relief. 
Mr. Noyes to-day made a statement, in which he said:— 

“Much has been said respecting an amendment to the 
city school law, known as chapter 535, and which, it is 
claimed, was not signed as passed. The board has re- 
cently followed the provisions of that act in the award 
of contracts, in abolishment of districts, in recognizing 
eligibility of applicants for positions, and in various 
other respects. Last Monday the board appointed 
teachers not eligible except under its provisions. If the 
law is fraudulent, ought not the board to repudiate all 
acts under it? I did not ask for the changes now 
claimed to have been made. I know nothing about them, 
and when, early in May, I read for the first time that 
law, chapter 535, I supposed it had been properly passed. 
Mr. Rodenbeck then expressed the same opinion at a 
conference held with"him covering different subjects em- 
braced in the act. The attempts to make it appear that 
I claim to hold office pursuant to the alleged forgery are 
gratuitous assumptions, and evidently put forth for a 
purpose,” 
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[Continued from page 71 } 


XII. Christmas games: Puss in Corner, Blindman’s 
Buff, Stage Coach, etc. - 

Teacher—‘Now we want to hear more 
Christmas.” 

Fourth child (representing Italy) (a small boy, with a 
jarge hat on the back of his head, and a bright sash 
about his waist, holding by the hand a little girl in a 
red dress, with a tight cap on her head)—“We are 
Giovanni and Vittoria, and our home is in Italy. Your 
Christmas is so different from ours! At this time of year 
we see green trees; the flowers are in bloom, and the 
orange trees are covered with oranges. We use flowers 
to decorate with instead of Christmas greens. We never 
heard of hanging up stockings. We have an Urn of 
Fate. After our dinner has been cleared away, a very 
large bowl is put in the middle of the table, and each 
one in the family puts in some bundles—these are pres- 
ents. Then they are shaken together, and each person, 
in turn, draws out a bundle until all are gone. Do you 
think it queer?” 

Fifth child (the little Vittoria)—“I like Christmas be- 
cause we get so many pennies to spend. Giovanni loves 
to sing, and rich men who hear him always give him 
money at Christmas time. We girls, dressed in our white 
dresses, with wreaths on our heads, stand upon little 
platforms built for the purpose, and recite pieces about 
Christmas. We earn many pennies this way. Then 
we are able to buy lobsters and eels for Christmas din- 
ner and pretty dishes for mother. We go to the big 
church Christmas week, and there we see a little wax 
baby, lying in a bed, to remind us of the Christ child. 
This bambino, as we call it, is our Santa Claus, who, we 
think, gives us all our gifts.” 

[Here let the teacher show pictures of the Christ 
child.] 

SONG (selected by class). 
XIII. Teacher—Story of the little fir tree. 

Sixth child (representing Germany)—‘“I come from the 
birthplace of the Christmas tree, and we used one long 
before any other people. I like to walk along the streets 
at Christmas. At the corners it looks like forests, there 
are so many trees. Wheelbarrows filled with goodies 
stand about, and the store windows are crowded with 
toys. We like to play tricks. Just as it gets dark, we 
take our bean-blowers and rattle beans against the win- 
dows and in at the open doors, then scamper away. We 
give valentines, too. We are very busy on Christmas 
eve. Every few minutes, while mother is fixing the tree, 
we run to the chimney and shout, ‘Ashy Claus! Ashy 
Claus!’ Then we go around the house beating drums 
and shouting, for we imagine there are witches near at 
this time of year, and we want to scare them away. 
When the big doors are opened and we see the tree, I 
need not tell you how happy we are. Always before go- 
ing to bed we put candles in the windows, for we think 
the Christ child and his mother pass by on Christmas 
eve, and they could not find their way unless the candles 
were lighted.” 

[Just here there comes a knock at the door.] 
XIV. RECITATION.— 


“Let old Santa Claus come in, 
With his grizzly-bearded chin, 
And his wondrous pack of toys 
For good little girls and boys. 
Dear, kind Santa Claus, you’ll see 
What good children we can be. 


“*Merry Christmas!’ he. will say, 
‘All who willingly obey, 
Good at school and fair at play, 
Shall have something fine to-day.’ ”’ 


XV. Santa Claus (who has entered)—“How do you do, 
children. I’ve been listening to your stories. Yes, I 
love all you children, wherever you may live. Your let- 
ters have come to me, and ever since my wife and I have 
been busy. Think of the many presents we had to pre- 
pare! And I had to get my reindeer ready and shine the 
little sleigh. But here I am, all is prepared, and to-night, 
when you are fast asleep, I shall come down the chimney 
and fili your stockings. Now I must hurry away so that 
I can get back in time. Good-by, chidren.” 


about 


XVI. SONG—“Jolly Old St. Nicholas.” 
XVII. RECITATION—“Hang up the baby’s stocking.” 
XVIII. Teacher—Relate story, “Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 


XIX. SONG—“Christmas Bells” (children ringing bells 
as they sing). 


Rey. Charles M. Sheldon: It seems almost to be 
taken for granted by the majority of men that money 
is of more value than anything else. Character, re- 
putation, absolute fidelity to even the finest shades 
of distinction between honor and dishonor—the al- 
mighty dollar seems sometimes to weigh all these 
down and sit throned on a man’s eternal soul. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
TORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR ALEX- 
ar I AND THE COURT OF RUSSIA. By the 

Countess de Choiseul-Gouffier. Translated by Mary 

Berenice Patterson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

321 pp. Beautifully indexed. Price, $1.50. : 

These memoirs are written by one who tells of the 
emperor as a man, giving those details of a personal and 
every-day nature which indicate so truly the character 
of an individual, and which the wider scope of history 
necessarily omits. The style of the author of the me- 
moirs is bright, easy narrative, full of sympathy and 
thoughtfulness, and in this pleasant way a picture of the 
state and customs of Russia during the latter days of the 
eighteenth and the earliest years of the nineteenth cen- 
turies is drawn, that has formed a standard of informa- 
tion by subsequent writers, notably by Lamartine and 
by Dumas. 

The translation now offered is the first one made from 
the original edition into English, as the book, though 
largely quoted from, became a rare thing, even in the 
Imperial libraries of France and Russia. 

FIRST READER. For First School Year. By Norman 
Fergus Black. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

One pauses as he opens this book, hesitating to ap- 
prove or criticise. It is out of the usual. A First 
Reader, with no attempt at dazzling beauty, is a curi- 
osity in these times. A First Reader with any consider- 
able amount of matter to be read is almost as much of a 
curiosity, but here is a book with no end of illustrations, 
but without a page that impresses one as beautiful, and 
where is reading material enough to make several typical 
First Readers. The first impulse is to say that the book 
tries to do too much and teach too many,things, but the 
second thought is that it is decidedly healthy to have a 
book once in a while that assumes that children can 
learn something and that teachers have brains and do 
not need to teach everything any more than one has to 
eat everything on the bill of fare. It is so unlike every 
other reader that one must see it to form any estimate 
of it. 

A STUDY FOR CLUBS AND LITERARY SOCIETIES— 
SOUTH AMERICA. A Popular Illustrated History of 
Liberty in the Andean Republics. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. Price, $2.00. 

This book for popular reading is well adapted to the 
use of clubs, societies, and schools who would study the 
Andean heroes and Bolivia’s plans for the perpetual 
peace for the American world. South America is the 
new land of opportunity. The book pictures the heroic 
Creoles in their struggles for independence and progress, 
and their views of ideal republics of unity and peace in 
the lands of the Southern Cross. Mr. Butterworth is do- 
ing much for South America and for our own people at 
the same time. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By W. H. Blythe, M. A. 

Part I., Plane and Elementary Solid. Cambridge: 

University Press. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 192 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Blythe’s text-book on ‘‘Geometrical Drawing” is an 
English publication prepared for candidates for entrance 
to Sandhurst and Woolwich and to Cambridge Univer- 
sity. It is a work of interest to all teachers of plane and 
solid geometry, and it will prove useful in several ways. 
It contains nearly 200 drawings, showing how to con- 
struct all sorts of geometrical figures. A large number 
of questions from English examinations are given, and 
American teachers cam get new and good ideas from 
them. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Edward Channing. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 419 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

Dr. Channing’s great success with his somewhat 
lengthy “Students’ History of the United States’ fits him 
admirably for culling out the essential things and nar- 
rowing cown the subjcet into a short history for gram- 
mar school use. His selection of the vitally important 
matters, the “real history,” is interesting. Anecdotes 
and descriptions of colonial life have no place here, and 
accounts of the Indians and John Smith’s adventures 
have given way to a fuller study of the constitution. 
The period of discovery and colonization is treated 
briefly as an introduction only to the study of these 
United States, and the record of the wars is greatly con- 


densed. This must suffice to show that Dr. Channing has- 


made a history along new lines, and his ideas of propor- 
tion and relative importance are wise and good. It is a 
real working text-book for the pupil, with specific refer- 
ences for outside reading, and a profusion of maps and 
illustrations that are unique, interesting, and valuable. 
In the hands of a capable and enthusiastic teacher the 
study can be extended without limit by the aid of an 
excellent series of questions, topics, and suggestions pro- 
vided with each chapter. But the real success of the 
book is in its condensation, so that in one or two years’ 
study the pupil may gain an all-round, intelligent view 
of the development of the American people. Dr. Chan- 
ning, in this and in his earlier works, has done valuable 
service to the study of American history in the schools. 


CALIFORNIA BOOKS. 

The Whitaker & Ray Company of San Francisco issue 
three twenty-five-cent pamphlets, “Supplement to the 
California State Series History,’’ by Herr Wagner, which 
gives in sixty-three pages a resume of the history of the 
United States in the ten years from 1889 to 1899. It is 
illustrated, and is so well done as to be as well worth 
using with any other history as that of the California 
State Series. 

Edmund Russell has selected sixty bits of verse from 


the “California Poets.” The selections are from fhirty- 
nine different versifiers, among whom are some genuine 
poets, like Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Edward Rowland 
Sill, and the others are mostly Well and widely known 
men and women, like Charlies Edwin Markham, John 
Vance Cheney, and Sarah Edwards Henshaw, a descend- 
ant of Jonathan Edwards). ; 

W. C. Doub, superintendent of Kern county, has 
given, in a thirty-two-page pamphlet, a “Grammar by _ 
the Inductive Method,” in which the grading is carefully 
provided for from the work of the first year to that of 
the eighth. The plan provides for the correlation of 
nature study, geography, history, and literature in the 
teaching of grammar. 

SALLUST. 

The “Bellum Catilinae of C. Sallustius Crisfus” of the 
Students’ Series of Latin Classic, edited by Charles G. 
Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D., has been brought out by 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, with every adapta- 
tion to the needs of the new course of study which rec- 
ommends the reading of the Catiline before Caesar. 
There are admirable summaries of chapters, and also 
references to all the leading grammars. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE. 


The bright little comedy of Alexander Elz, “Er ist 
nicht erfersuchtig,’”’ recommended for early reading by 
the committee of twelve, 1899, has been admirably pre- 
sented by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D., with an adequate 
vocabulary, in Heath’s Modern Language Series. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 20 cents.) 


PRACTICAL SPELLER. 


William C. Jacobs, Ph.D., assistant superintendent of 
Philadelphia, has prepared an exceptionally good ad- 
vanced speJling book, “The Practical Speller’ (Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 135 pp., price, 30 cents). It groups the 
words in a variety of ways, and suggests the reasons for 
this grouping. Evidently Dr. Jacébs thinks the days of 
the spelling book have not gone by, and that young peo- 
ple should be taught to spell words that are difficult and 
some that are not in ordinary use. It is a very good 
book. 

THE TEMPLE PRIMERS. 

Dr. Michael Haberlandt has a concise, crisp, delightful 
Temple Primer, ‘Ethnology,’ which treats of both eth- 
nology and ethnography. The little book is fully illus- 
trated (New York, The Macmillan Company, price, 40 
cents). 

Lionel D. Barnett treats of “The Greek . Drama,” 
Temple. Primer edition (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, price, 40 cents) in a vigorous manner. He 
has decided ideas, and does not hesitate to declare or to 
defend them. 

Dr. Julius Koch has written a very brief ‘‘Roman His- 
tory,” 160 pp., Temple Primer edition (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, price, 40 cents). 

H. D. M. Spence, dean of Gloucester, avails himself of 
the opportunity afforded by the Temple Primers to write 
a brief, but charming, history of “The English Church” 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 250 pp., price, 40 
cents). 

LANGUAGE SPELLER. 

Richardson, Smith, & Co. of New York have issued a 
new book on a new plan. “The Language Speller,” by 
Elizabeth H. Spalding, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
Frank R. Moore (120 pp., price, 20 cents), in which letter 
writing, story telling, and the rules for capitalizing and 
punctuating are taught with the spelling. There are 
five chapters of 900 words each, and opposite each page 
of words is a page of instruction and suggestions as to 
the use of the words in language teaching. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Henry Wood, author of “Victor Serenus,” has written 
a thoroughly popular, almost interesting, book on “The 
Political Economy of Natural Law” (Boston, Lee & 
Shepard, paper, price, 50 cents). The burning topics of 
the day, including trusts, centralization, labor questions, 
socialism, and coinage, are treated most instructively. 
It is now issued in paper covers to bring it within reach 
of all and to accommodate the great demand for informa- 
tion upon these vital subjects, incidental to the coming 
presidential campaign. It is independent of prejudice, 
— or party, and will be welcomed by searchers after 

uth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Historical Jurisprudence.” By Guy C. Lee. Price, $3.00.——“The 
Evolution of the English Novel.” By Francis Hovey Stoddard Price, 
$1 50.—— ‘Child Life—A Third Reader.” By E. A. Blaisdell and M. F. 
Blaisdell. Price, 36 cents.——'A History of the United States for 
Beginners”’ By W.B. Powell. Price, 75 cents. New York: Mac- 
millan Compeny. 


**Water Colors in the Schoolroom,” By Milton B - 
field: Milton Bradley Company. 

*‘Nature’s Miracles.” By Elisha Gray. Price, 60 cents. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert 

“An Essay Toward Faith” By Wilford L Robbins. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co 

“Ontline History of English and American Literature.” Ry C. F. 
Johnson, Price, $125. New York: American Book Company. 

“A General History of Europe.” By O J. Thatcher and F 
Schwill. Price, $1.50 ——“Klementary Physical Geography.” By 
Jacques W, Redway. Price, $1.25.—~—‘Comenius.”” By Will 8. Mon- 
roe. Price, $1.00, “A History of Education,” By Thomas David- 
son. Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Price, $1.00. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


TARR AND 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
McMURRYW’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of Text- Books for Class Use 


e BY 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., anp FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph. D. 


Cornell University 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


“ Unique Volume I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Price, 60 cents ‘ An Interesting 
in Parts I, and II. are also issued separately. . - Price, each, 40 cents and 
Contents Valuable 
ngement Part I.— HOME GEOGRAPHY Introduction 
and The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers, to the 
ty Fare Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean.- ir. 
Presentation’ Industry and to Books, etc. Study of Geography 


Part Il.—THE EARTH AS 4 WHOLE 


Form and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. 


South of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, 


Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. 

Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis for all study of 
Geography. 

Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. 


Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditions fur- 
nish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location of cities, etc. 


; Heat Within the Earth Its_ Effects. 
United States: New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern States, Central States, Western States, Fr “4 
The East Indies. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America, The 
laska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries 
Philippines, and uther Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix. 


Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not overburdened with 
useless detail. 


Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 
Typographical work unsurpassed. 
The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 


Volume II.— North America. Price, 75 cents. Volume III.—Hurope and the Other Continents. In preparation. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. 
Price, 25 cents 


If. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A 


Second Reader, Price, 35 cents 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 
These books have been planned to improve upon the exist- 
ing school readers in several respects. The most conspicuous 
improvements that they possess are: ~* 
Reading matter more interesting to the child. 
Easier lessons for first and second year. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 


Ill, CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A 


Third Reader. Price, 36 cents 


IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A 
Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents 


Covers that can always be kept clean. : 


A Short History of the United States 
for School Use 


By EDWARD CHANNING 
Professor of History in Harvard University, author of ** Students’ History of the 
United States,” ete: 
Half Leather. Price, 90 cents 


425 pp. of text, with maps and illustrations, a table of dates, a marginal analysis, 
an apparatus of questions and suggestions to teachers, the Constitution of 
the United States, and an index. 


The aim of this book is to provide a brief, clearly written account of the founding and 
development of the United States, to be used as a text for school use, in connection with 
a limited amount of parallel reading and topical work. Twelve colored inset maps, and about 
forty black-and-white maps printed in the text, nave been provided. These have been made 
from the author’s sketches or copied from early drawings. 


12mo. 


History the United States for Beginners 


FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By W. B. POWELL, A.M. 
Superintendent cf Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


With Illustrations and Maps, Cloth, 12mo. Price, 65 cents. 


This book, as the title indicates, is for use of children who are making a beginning in the 
study of United States history. Its early chapters introduce the child in an inductive way to 
elementary work in civics, which will awaken an interest in him forthe study of history and will 
serve to give him a rational understanding of it. By a knowledge of affairs affecting him, the 
child may be made to understand the affairs affecting those who have preceded him in society. 
The work is narrative, giving a connected view of the history of the United States from the 
discovery of the continent to the present time. Causation is pointed to the reader, who is thus 
led to understand movements in the life of the nation and appreciate condifions now existing. 
The text so presents and relates interesting incident, personal and otherwise, as not to distract 
the young learner and prevent him from regarding the study in the light of a connected dis- 
course. Incidents are made to embellish and enrich the outline, not to divert therefrom. 
Sequential thought and sequential study, therefore, as well as sequential representation, are 
results for the obtaining of which, in part, the book was made. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


By HENRY W. ELSON, A. M., 
Lecturer of the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


Seriés I.—Nattonal Pertod Before the Civil War. 


Cloth. I2mo. 


75 cents. | 


Series 11.—The Civil War and Our Own Times. 


Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents.. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY > 


A Quide to the Study of Animals 


CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 
8vo. Half-leather. 
‘‘It marks a departure in Secondary School Zoology which cannot fail 
but be beneficial. I wish the book every success, and shall be glad to 
recommend it when opportunity occurs.” — PROFESSOR G. H. Parker, 
Harvard University. 


311 Illustrations. 


For the Use of Secondary Schools 


GERTRUDE CROTTY DAVENPORT, B.S., 
Formerly Instructor in Zoology at the University of Kansas. 


xii. + 412 pages. Price, $1.10. 


‘‘T have looked the book over pretty thoroughly, and am so much 
pleased with it that I have recommended it to our Superintendent for use 
here next year.” — N. Henry Buack, High School, Concord, N. H. * 


BY 
AND 


«1 consider it the best text-book of zoology we have for use in secondary schools.” 


— Professor Cuartes P. Stcrrroos, University of Minnesota. 


66 Fifth Ave. 


New work CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Tremont Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO Boston 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

July 24-27: State Teachers’ Association, 
Monteagle, Tenn. 

July 30-August 3: State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Laconia, N. H. 

October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


Rev. S. A. Bender of Calais has been 
elected principal of the East Maine Jon- 
ference Seminary, to fill the place of J. F 
Haley, who has resigned. ; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Hon. Channing Folsom 
has been re-appointed state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury College 
at its centennial, received another portrait 
besides that of ex-President Cyrus Ham- 
lin. When Rev. Miron Winslow, D. D., 
LL.D., of the class of 1815 was home from 
India in 1835 his portrait was taken by 
Rembrandt Peale. Being asked by the 
college if a likeness of the great mission- 
ary could be obtained for its library, his 
nephew, Rev. Dr. William A. Winslow of 
Boston, recalled the portrait by Peale in 
New York, had it copied by a Boston art- 
ist, Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn Brainard 
(sister of President Washburn of Robert 
College, Constantinople), and it is one of 
the two oil portraits donated at the cen- 
tennial on July 1-5. President §. B. 
Capen of the American board, in his ad- 
dress at the centennial dinner, referred to 
Miron Winslow not only as the author of 
the great Tamil-English Lexicon, but as 
the pioneer of missionaries to advocate 
that education must go hand in hand with 
preaching and the establishment cf 
churches. 


MASSACHUSETTS.. 


BOSTON. Rev. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., has 
just returned to Boston from an absence 
of seven months, connected with his min- 
istry of education in the South,—in Wash- 
ington City, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Georgia. Dr. 
Mayo has visited and inspected especially 
the great schools engaged in training 
teachers, delivered courses of lectures 
circulated large numbers of documents. 
and given numerous public addresses: 
everywhere working in co-operation with 
state and local school authorities. Dur- 
ing his summer and early autumn resi- 
dence in Boston he will be at work on his 
“History of the Common School, from 
1830 to the Present Time, in the Southern 
States.” Dr. Mayo’s address is 25 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 


AMHERST. The twenty-fifth session 
of the Sauveur summer school of lan- 


guages opened at Amherst College July 9, 
with Dr. Sauveur in charge. Dr. Sauveur 
takes charge of the advanced classes in 
French, and is assisted in this department 
by Professor C. Fontaine, Mme. E. Des 
Islets, and Mme. P. P. Myer. The Ger- 
man department is in charge of Professor 
Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd and Professor 
Guenther von der Graeben. Professor R. 
D. de la Cortina again conducts instruc- 
tion in Spanish, for which there seems to 
be unusual enthusiasm this year. Pro- 
fessor S. di Campello has the Italian de- 
partment in charge, and Professors James 
H. Dillard and J. P. Leotsakos respec- 
tively those of Latin and Greek. The de- 
partment in English will this year be 
managed by Leroy A. Ames, assistant in 
English in Harvard University. Rev. 
David Sprague of Amherst again offers a 
course in Hebrew. Professor William J. 
Fletcher offers an attractive course in li- 
brary economy. Professor Fletcher's 
work in the college library enables him to 
give a very valuable and interesting 
course. Mathematics: and chemistry are 
jn charge of A. E. Magill and Elmer S. 
Newton, respectively. The tuition is $20, 
which entitles the students to follow one 
or all of the studies offered in the lan- 
guages. In the department of library 
economy, Hebrew, mathematics, and 
chemistry, the tuition varies according to 
the subject; library economy, $15; He- 
brew, $15; mathematics, $12; chemistry, 
$25. A reduction of one-fifth from these 
terms is made to members of the school 
of languages. In addition to the excellent 
advantages for study, the social life and 
the beautiful country of the Connecticut 
valley ought certainly to attract many to 
Amherst during the session of the school. 

ASHFIELD. Elmer W. Barstow of 
Hanover has been elected to the principal- 
ship of Sanderson Academy. Mr. Bar- 
stow is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
in the class of 99. He has taught for the 
past year in Middlebury Springs, Vt. 

WELLESLEY. Wellesley College has 
raised its debt of over $100,000 by sub- 
seription among its alumnae and friends, 
and will now receive $100,000 from Rocke- 
feller as a gift. In canceling the college 
debt Hon. E. S. Converse of Boston gave 

25,000 

PEABODY. Miss M. Jeanette Henry 
has been elected to the eighth grade of 
the Centre school, at a salary of $500, and 
Misses Mercedese Torr and Mary Foley 
have been elected as teachers to be as- 
signed schools later. 

ASHFIELD. E. W. Barstow.of Han- 
over has been chosen by the school com- 
mittee to succeed O. H. Smith as principal 
of Sanderson Academy. Mr. Barstow is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College in the 
class of 99. He has taught for the past 
year in Middlebury Springs, Vt. 


NORTHAMPTON. Atthe fourteenth an- 
nual session of the Connecticut Valley Assem- 
bly at Laurel Park, addresses were made by 
Rev. E. G. Butler of Sunderland, president 
of the association; W. L. Davidson of Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O., superintendent of instruction, 
and others. Rev. D.S. Hensch of Chicago 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘The Golden Calf.” 
The musical department was under the direc- 
tion of Professor J. E. Aborn, instructor of 
music in the public schools of Lynn. During 
the session of ten days several noted speakers 
were heard. Among them Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent, Dr. S. Parkes Codman of Lordon, who 
spoke upon “The Puritan in England and 
America”; Rev. John DeWitt Miller of Phila- 
delphia, who delivered an address upon ‘‘Our 
Country’s Problems”; Rev. Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell of Philadelphia, the subject of whose 
lecture was “The Angel’s Lily.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET. Elmer Hosmer, 
principal of the high school at Bristol, 
Conn., has been elected principal of the 
high school, to succeed William W. Cur- 
tis. The new priticipal will receive a 
salary of $2,000. 

The American Institute of Normal 
Methods, Edgar 0. Silver, president, 
opened the decennial session of its Bast- 
ern school at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Franklin square, July 10. 
The registration indicates an attendance 
of 150 students, coming from some twenty 
different states. The object of the school 
is “The study of scientific methods as ap- 
plied to the teaching of vocal music and 
other branches.” The staff of instructors 
consists of Samuel W. Cole, Brookline; 
Leonard B. Marshall, Boston; Hugh A. 
Clark, musical director University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Alexander T. 
Cringan, Mus. B., Toronto, Can.; Leo R. 
Lewis, Tufts College; Miss Minnie M. 
Jameson, Woburn; Mrs. H. E. Holt, Lex- 
ington; Miss L. Marie Hawn, director of 
music, Springfield, Mass. On Thursday 
evening Alexander T. Cringan, Mus. B., 
director of music in the Toronto public 
schools, delivered a free lecture in Sleeper 
hall, New England Conservatory of Music, 


The shock and strain of being 
fired from a cannon daily 
through a circus season, 
would seem to be extraor- 
i dinary. But it is not nearly 
so wearing upon - the 
average woman's nerv- 
ous system, as the strain 
and drain of the ev- 
ery day life of the 
matried womati, It 


is not the great shock of 
the storm which wears the 
stone but the ‘ continual 
dropping.’’ So in woman's 


the great de- 
mands upon her energy 
which wear her out, but the 
interminable leakage of her strength 
through the diseases that affect the deli- 
cate womanly organs, 

To stop this ceaseless leakage of 
strength is as much the desire as the 
duty of women. It can be done once 
and for all by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. This medicine is 
not a cure-all but it is specially designed 
for a-specific purpose, the cure of the 
chronic diseases peculiar to women. It 
dries up the drains, alla » TAS 

yee 


inflammations, heals 

ulcerations and cures the 5 
displacements which are ? 
at the bottom of woman’s 
tniseries. SS 

There is neither opium, 
Cocaine or other narcotic 
contained in ‘‘ Favorite 
Prescription.”’ 

“For five years my wife was in an 
almost helpless condition, sufferin 
from female weakness,” writes MF 4 
Everitt, Esq., of Hagerman, Washing- 
ton Co., Fla. “Last September I 
decided to try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
She of the medicine 
gave birth to a ten pound son on January 31s 
1898. & sound arid well and her 

sework. 


A gift. Dr. Pierce's Common Setise 
Medical Adviser 1008 pages, is sent free 
on receipt of stamps to pay expense of 

stage only. Send 21 one-cent stamps 
or the paper bound volume, or 31 ig 


life it is not 


for cloth binding. Address Dr. R. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The subject was “Some Characteristics of 
Indian Music,” and was made specially in- 
teresting by illustrations on the grapha- 
phone of Indian songs in a manner never 
before presented. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Ernest G. Lewis, in- 
structor in history at Hillbouse high 
school, has resigned, and will take a posi- 
tion that has been offered to him in the 
Newton (Mass.) schools, of which A. B. 
Fifield, formerly principal of Eaton 
school, this city, is’ superintendent.—— 
The contract for the largest of the Yale 
bi-centennial buildings, the new Yale din- 
ing hall, has been given to a well-known 
Worcester firm. fn round numbers, the 
contract is for $200,000, and is said to be 
the largest for a single building ever given 
in New Haven. Construction will be 
begun at once, and completion is called 
for by October 1. 


NORWICH. Henry W. Kent, who has 
been curator of the Slater museum, has 
resigned to become assistant librarian of 
the Grolier Club, New York. Mr. Kent 
was librarian of the Peck library here, 
and is an accomplished writer, a student 
of varied talents, and an authority upon 
art subjects. He was called upon to ar- 
range art collections in Springfield, Mass. 
and in Buffalo, and frequently lectured 
upon art topics before audiences in other 
cities. To find a successor who will ade- 
quately fill his place will be a difficult 
undertaking. He leaves Norwich 
August 15. ——The first reunion of the 
sraduates and students of the Norwich 
normal school (1889-1896) was held on 
July 2 at the Peck library in Slater hall, 
This school, which had such a successful 
existence for seven years, was discon- 
tinued in June, 1896, and since that time 
the students have not met as a body until 
this year, when it was decided to hold a 
reunion and effect a permanent organiza- 
tion. The dinner was served at 2 o'clock, 
At the close Miss Eller B. Carlisle, now of 
Wellesley College, for six years directress 
of the school, made a brief address, in 
which she expressed pleasure at being 
present at such a gathering, after which 
she introduced the speakers. The toasts 
responded to were as follows: “The Acad- 
emy Forever,” Dr. Robert P. Keep; “‘Nor- 
wich and Its Environments,” Miss H, 
Daisy Bronson: “The West,” Miss Caro- 
line Holden; ‘“‘The North,” Miss Lillian 
Conant; “The Normal School in New Jer- 
sey,” Miss Grace B. Mowry; “The 
Hearth,” Mrs. Henry F. Ulmer; “Notes on 
the Study of Infants,” Miss Adeline §. 
Wallace; “The Kindergarten,” Miss Susie 
C, Whittlesey;. “The University,” Miss 


Amy H. Dowe; ‘The Public School,” Miss 
Alice E. Reynolds. At the close of the 
dinner a business meeting was held, at 
which an alumni association was regu- 
larly formed, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Miss E. ©. Car- 
lisle; recording secretary, Miss Grace E. 
Mowry; treasurer, Miss Rose M. Cassidy. 
It was voted to hold biennial reunions in 


future. 

DANBURY. John R. Perkins of the 
New Britain high school has been elected 
as principal of the Danbury high schoo). 
Mr. Perkins has been under consideration 
by the Danbury school committee for over 
a vear, and at their request passed an ex- 
amination there some time ago. He pre- 
pared for college at Berwick Academy, 
and is a graduate of Dartmouth. He 
came to New Britain in 1895, and has 
taught mathematics in the high school 
ever since. He taught in Washington, D. 
C., and in Hartford before coming to New 
Britain. He will enter upon his new 
duties in September. 

NEW BRITAIN. Principal White of the 
normal school has announced the appoint- 
ment of several new teachers. C. H. Mor- 
rill has resigned as teacher of science, and 
has been succeeded by Henry T. Burr of 
Harvard University. Miss Kate Me- 
Mahon has been appointed a teacher in 
the kindergarten department. She is a 
graduate of the normal school, and her 
home is in Meriden. Miss Annie Mur- 
nane of Portland succeeds Miss Rhodes in 
the model school. Miss Mary Dexter of 
Montclair, N. J., sueceeds Miss Clary, who 
is to take a year’s vacation. Miss Emma 
Miller of Stratford will succeed Miss Pink- 
ham, who goes to. Montclair, N. J.— 
Charles W. Marshall, assistant principal 
of the high school, has accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of the high school, Am- 
herst, Mass. Mr. Marshall has been a 
teacher in the high school for seven years, 
and is a prominent citizen. He is presi- 
dent of the New Britain Scientific Asso- 
ciation, a director of the ¥: 
prominent member of the South church. 
His removal from New Britain will be re- 
gretted by a host of friends. 

MERIDEN. Assistant Principal Willis 
J. Prouty has been chosen by the school 
board as principal of the high school, to 
succeed 8. T. Frost, who resigned this 
WeERRYVILLE. A. Turner of South 
Livonia, N. Y., has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the graded school. Mr. Turner is 
a graduate of the Geneseo Normal College 
of New York state, and has an experience 
of about six years as a teacher and man- 


ager. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Professor Frank A. 
Manny, in charge of the department of 
pedagogy at the Oshkosh normal, has re- 
signed his position to accept the princi- 
palship of the famous Workingmen’s 
school of New York City.——-Miss Pauline 
L. Loss, in length of active service the 
oldest woman teacher connected with the 
public schools of New York, died Mon- 
day. She first became connected with the 
public schools in 1851, when she was 
elected a teacher in the primary school at 
Allen and Hester streets, now designated 
as public school No. 144. She never taught in 
any other school, and had been principal since 
October 1, 1870. A fellowship in Greek 
has been endowed at Columbia University 
to be open to graduate students in Bar- 
nard College. The name of the donor 
was not made public. The fellowship will 
carry with it an annual stipend for the 
holder of $500.——On Monday, July 2, 
Miss Addie Amelia Jasper, the eldest 
daughter of Superintendent Jasper, was 
married to Bayard W. Purcell, principal of 
No. 158. The wedding took place at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, and was 
a quiet gathering, only about twenty im- 
mediate friends and relatives being pres- 
ent. The bride and groom left the city on 
a wedding tour, stopping for a brief time 
at the home of Mr. Pureell’s parents in the 
central part of the state. The parents of 
both bride and groom are old and tried 
friends, and Mr. Purcell, after teaching in 
different parts of the state, came to the 
city as a young man, and began at the 
bottom of the ladder a career in which he 
has shown the highest qualifications as a 
teacher, and which secured him appoint- 
ment a few years ago as principal. 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON. The school board of 
this city has unanimously elected George 
W. Twitmeyer of Bethlehem, Penn., as 
superintendent of schools, succeeding 


Superintendent D. W. Harlow, who re- 
signed on account of failing health after 
twenty-nine years of continuous service. 
Superintendent Twitmeyer is one of the 
His 


best school men in Pennsylvania. | 
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twelve years at Honesdale and four years 


at Bethlehem have admirably fitted him. 


for the work in Wilmington, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The Hon, A. B. White, son of Dr. BE. E. 
White, the well-known educator and lec- 
turer, has been nominated unanimously ag 
candidate for the governorship of West 
Virginia. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A fine bust of Mrs. 
Louise Pollock, who has devoted thirty- 
seven years of her life to the dissemina- 
tion of kindergarten principles, has just 
been presented to her by Mrs. Mica Heide- 
mann of this city, who is also the sculptor 
of Frederick Froebel, the founder of the 
kindergarten. The statues will stand side 
by side in the parlors of the Washington 
Normal! Kindergarten Institute, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


The Licking -county institute was held 
the week beginning June 18. Hon. O. T. 
Corson and Miss Lelia Partridge were the 
instructors. The institute continued for 
five weeks as a summer normal, with Pro- 
fessor F. B. Pearson of Columbus as prin- 
cipal, assisted by Superintendent Stokes 
of Delaware, Superintendent Leahy of 
Granville, and others. 

Superintendent F. Treudlay of Youngs- 
town has been re-elected, and salary ad- 
vanced from $2,400 to $2,800. Superin- 
tendent Treudlay is prominently men- 
tioned for the superintendency at Akron. 

The Ohio State University held its 
twenty-third annual commencement June 
10-13. Dr. John Henry Barrows, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon. The class was very 
large this year. Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
president, delivered the annual address on 
“The State and Education.” 

Superintendent E. E. Rayman of Berea 
has been re-elected for two years. 

Superintendent W. P. Burris of Salem 
resigned to pursue his studies abroad, and 
Principal Jesse Johnson of the high schco] 
was elected to succeed him. 

Superintendent M. E. Hard was unani- 
mously re-elected at Bowling Green, but 
was also elected to the superintendency at 
Sidney, which position he has accepted. 

Superintendent Henry Whitworth, 
Bellefontaine, has been re-elected for his 
nineteenth year. 

Principal R. A. Brown of the Gallia 


Academy, Gallipolis, has been elected 
superintendent at Cedarville, Greene 
county. 


Superintendent M. E. Wilson of Ham- 
den Junction, has been re-elected for his 
fifth year at ap increase in salary, but has 
resigned to accept the superintendency at 
Bainbridge at a better salary. 

Professor J. A. Culler, who has been the 
efficient high school principal at Kenton 
for many years, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Kenton schools, to succeed 
E. P. Dean, who retires after nearly 
twenty-five years’ service in the Kenton 
schools. 

Professor J. L. Cadwallader, who hasfor 
several years been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the National Normal University at 
Lebanon, has been elected superintendent 
of the Greenfield schools. Superintendent 
Cadwallader was for several years super- 
intendent of the Blanchester schools, 

The commencement of the Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, occurred 
June 9-14, inclusive. Dr. Charles A. 
Young of Princeton delivered the address 
to the College for Women. President 
Charles F. Thwing delivered the varca- 
laureate sermon. Dr. Lyman Abbott de- 
livered the commencement address. One 
ot the important events of commencement 
week was the formal “opehing”’ of the 
new telescope, which is said to be one of 
the best in the West. 


OBERLIN. Oberlin College has 1,323 
students. The teaching force consists of 
eighty-six professors and _ instructors, 
Oberlin has more than 3,000 living alumni, 
and probably five times that number of 
men and women who studied in the col- 
lege, but did not graduate. The graduwat- 
ing class this year numbers eighty. Of 
these, fifty-three will graduate from the 
classical course, twenty-two from the 
philosophical course, and five from the 
scientific course. The president of the 
class is George W. Sammons of Watts- 
burg, Pa. At the class day exercises on 
June 26 the following members of the 
class participated: Miss Mary BE. Sinclair, 
Worcester, Mass.; Russell P. Jameson, 
Mansfield, O.; Walter T. Dunmore, Nor- 
walk, O.; Miss Grace M. Charles, Chicago, 
Ill.; and Maurice B. Jewett, Cadiz, O. 


ILLINOIS. 


David Felmley, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the class of 1881, 


and head of the department of mathe- 
matics in the Illinois state normal school, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
in the Chicago normal school. He will” 
aie hold the position of assistant prinei- 

Professor E. G. Cooley, principal of the 
La Grange high school, has been unani- 
mously elected superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools, at a salary of $7,000 a year, 
and begins his duties at once. Superin- 
tendent Cooley has been teaching for 
twenty-one years, and has been principal 
of La Grange high school for the past six 
years, 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Superintendent J. N. Study of Fort 
Wayne has been re-elected for a term of 
three years. 

Superintendent John W. Carr of Ander- 
son declined a flattering call to the presi- 
dency of the San Jose normal school. An- 
derson ahd Indiana are-fortunate in re- 
taining him. 

Hal L. Hall is the newly-elected prin- 
cipal of the Peru high school. Mr. Hall 
was formerly mathematical teacher in the 
Peru high school, but for the past year 
has been first mathematical assistant in 
the Anderson high school. He is a strong 
man, 

Vice-President W. E. Stone of Purdue 
has been promoted to the presidency. He 
has been acting president for the past two 
years. His promotion is but a just recog- 
nition of his merit and success. 

Superintendent W. H. Hushman of 
New Albany has accepted the presidency 
of Vincennes University. He is one of 
the strong men of Indiana. He will carry 
scholarship, wide experience, and strong 
executive skill into his new position, 

Principal Prosser of the high school] has 
been promoted to the superintendency at 
New Albany, to succeed W. H. Hushman, 

Miss Minnie B. Ellis, for several years 
principal of the Kentland high schoo}, has 
been promoted to the superintendency. 

Dr. D. W. Dennis, professor of science 
in Earlham College, was married June 14 
to Clarrissa Emeline Zeller. 

Professor W. L. Bryan of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, Indiana University, 
will spend next year in Burope in travel 
and study. R 

A. J. Kinneman of the faculty of the 
Central normal of Danville will spend the 
next two years at Clark University as a 
fellow in pedagogy. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Two special courses, 
entitled “Higher Commereial Bducation 
and Public Administration,’ have been 
organized by the faculty of the University 
of Michigan, and will be offered to stu- 
dents with the opening of the college year, 
1900-1901, September 25 next. On account 
of these recently-organized courses, six 
non-resident lecturers have been added to 
the faculty. They are: EE. D. Jones, 
Ph.D.. assistant professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, lecturer on “Industrial 
Resources of the United States’; O. M. 
W. Sprague, Ph.D., instructor in Harvard 
University, lecturer on “Internationai 
Division of Labor’; Lyman B. Cooley, C. 
E., Chicago, lecturer on “The Industrial 
Significance of Deep Waterways”; Robert 
T. Hill, B. S., United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., lecturer on 
“The Industrial Significance of the West 
Indies to the United States’; Thomas L. 
Greene, manager Audit Company of New 
York, New York City, lecturer on “The 
Function of the Financier in Industrial 
Organizations”; W. F. Willoughby, Ph.D., 
department of labor, Washington, D. C., 
lecturer on “The Function of Trades- 
Unions in Industrial Organizations.’”—— 
Specifications are being prepared for an 
addition forty feet long to the main wing 
of the engineering shops at the University 
of Michigan. The addition will be of 
brick, four stories high (including base- 
ment and attic), and will be for the use 
of the department of mechanical engi- 
neering. The basement or first floor will 
be used for an experimental laboratory 
for heavy machinery; on the second floor 
will be placed the lighter machines; the 
third will be a draughting room, and the 
fourth an experimental laboratory for 
steam heating fixtures. 


MISSOURI. 


Superintendent T. E. Spencer has been 
re-elected at Marshall for the coming 
school year. This will make the six- 
teenth year for Mr. Spencer at Marshall. 

The Carrolton school board has just 
added 214 volumes to the public school li- 
brary, making the total number of vol- 
umes in the library 2,444. 

Commissioner W. J. Wright of St. Clair 
county, who was superintendent of the 
Appleton City public schools during the 
past term, has been unanimously elected 
to the same position for the coming year. 


The board of regents of Warrensburg 
normal school met June 7, and re-elected 
Professor George H. Howe president for 
the coming year. The only changes in 
the present faculty were the election of 
Superintendent H. D. Demand of Lexing- 
ton to the chair of history and Professor 
Robert Zall of Warrensburg to the chair 
of music and drawing. Mr. Demand has 
been in charge of the Lexington public 
school for the past fourteen years. His 
successor is Commissioner C, A. Phillips, 
who has had charge of the Odessa publie 
scgool for several years, but who taught 
in Carrolton high school last year. 


KANSAS. 


Dr. Swensson, president of the Swedish 
Luthern College at Linsburg, has decided 
not to accept the call to the presidency of 
Rock Island College, Il. 

Baker University has recently conferred 
the degree of D. D. upon former Assistant 
State Superintendent Guy P. Benton. 

Superintendent Mayberry of Larned has 
resigned, 

The state loses a strong man in the per- 
son of Professor A, G. Canfield of the 
State University, who has been called to 
an Eastern institution, Miss Eugenia 
Galloo takes his place. 

The chemical laboratory ef the State 
Agricultural College, which was con- 
structed under the late W. K. Kedzie in 
1877, at a cost of $20,000, was destroyed by 
fire May 31. 

El Dorado will erect a $25,000 school 
building this summer. 

There were 200 graduates from the uni- 
versity, as follows: School of arts, ninety- 
one; engineering, fifteen; law, seventy- 
three; fine arts, six; medicine, two; 
graduate school, thirteen. From the 
school of arts and graduate school thirty- 
six were given certificates as teachers, 
The graduates of the state normal school 
number 109. 

Miss Maud Gardner of Wabunsee county 
has been elected professor of domestic 
science in the Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Professor E. R. Nichols, who has been 
acting president of the State Agricultural 
College, has been elected president of the 
institution. Secretary Wilson addressed 
the fifty-nine graduates on commence- 
ment day. 

Sixty-six county institutes were held in 
June, and twelve are now in progress; 
the remainder will be held in August, 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 

The school census of the state shows an 
increase of over 10,300 for 1900 compared 
with 1899. 

Principal W. W. Remington of Ft. Mor- 
gan has been elected principal of the 
Montclair (Denver) schools. Mr. Rem- 
ington is a fine educator. The work of 
the Montclair schools will be re-organ- 
ized, and a complete high school course 
established. 

GOLDEN. The State School of Mines 
is vexed by a rather strange problem, that 
of an entering class of about 200, with ac- 
commodations for only 100. W. 8S. Strat- 
ton, president of the board of trustees, has 
given $25,000 upon a fund of $80,000 to 
meet the expense of a new building. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Professor 
Turnbull of Sioux City, Ia. has been 
elected principal of the high school.—— 
Colorado College has added to its re- 
sources $200,000 during the past year. W. 
S. Stratton, the millionaire miner of 
Cripple Creek, gave $50,000 at commence- 
ment to complete the fund necessary to 
secure the gift of $50,000 of Dr. Pierson of 
Chicago. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
ONTARIO. 


HAMILTON. The board of education, 
before adjourning for the summer, re- 
ferred the matter of appointing a super- 
visor of sewing to a committee consisting 
of the chairman and the heads of the 
standing committees. Objection was 
made by some of the members over pro- 
motions and salary increases recom- 
mended by the internal management com- 
mittee. Chairman New, in answer to 
Trustee Tazier, said that J. F. Ballard, 
who had been appointed principal of the 
Central school, held a second-class certifi- 
cate, and that the promotion was made on 
accownt of length of service and high 
quality of work done. The chairman also 
stated that he had gathered some informa- 
tion about the salaries paid in other places 
to teachers in the third and fourth grades, 
and considered that, under the system 
proposed, it would take teachers too long 
to reach the maximum salary, $550. Ob- 
jection was also made because John Rob- 
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inson, head master of the West-avenue 
school, had been granted an increase to 
$750 a year, while Mr. Lees, who did the 
same work, hhd not been advanced. An 
account of the objections to the matter 
was referred back to the committee, 


ENLIGHTENED. 
The class in “Language Lessons’ was do- 
ing very well, 
The sentence-building words were given 
out, 
When a little negro student brought the 
lesson to a close, 
But it ended with a very merry shout, 


“Now, children,” said the teacher, “I give 
the word ‘delight,’ 
Who first can frame a sentence with 
it in?’ 
“Jes’ draw up de winder-curtain, and yo’ll 
den let in ‘de light,’ ” 
Quickly spoke the little darkey with a 
grin, —M. F. Searle. 


VACATION. 


A busy worker recently said, “My avo- 


cation is my vacation from my vocation.” . 


In that statement he suggested a. truth 
that has its bearing on all plans for, vaca- 
tion life. Every man needs his vacation 
in some form or other, at one time or 
another, but a change of work is more of 
a relief to many a man than an abandon- 
ment of work would be. When a man is 
to take his vacation and how he is to use 
it is not a question for fashion or custom 
to settle. Avocation work may be vaca- 
tion rest.—Indiana School Journal. 


HOME SCIENCE. 
According to the Indianapolis Journal, 
Bob said: “Papa, what is a bookworm?” 
“A bookworm,” replied papa, “‘is a per- 
son who would rather read than eat, or it 
is a worm that would rather eat than 
read,”’ 


A NEW DEPARTURE, 


State Superintendent Alfred Bayliss of 
Illinois is making a new departure in the 
examination for state certificates, when 
the applicant is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, or of any Illinois normal 
school, or one who has had seven years’ 
experience in teaching—two of them in 
Illinois—and whose character and skill is 
confirmed by direct knowledge. 

Such applicant must file with the state 
superintendent, ninety days before ex- 
amination, a thesis on one of six subjects 
stated. If the thesis is accepted, the can- 
didate may select one of three groups of 
subjects for a more rigid examination 
than would be given if the entire number 
of subjects were covered. These groups 
are:— 

(1) Pedagogy and the natural sciences. 

(2) Pedagogy, mathematics, and his- 
tory. 

(3) Pedagogy and languages, literature 
and history. ; 
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OUR SAMOAN STATION. 


After various incidents, some perhaps 
regrettable, the Samoan question has at 
last been settled by the new Samoan 
treaty, entirely, as we shall see, to the 
advantage of the United States. 

A review of the events by which this 
delightful little archipelago has been agi- 
tated during the last few years would be 
not only tiresome to one unacquainted 
with the islands and the merely local per- 
sonalities that took part in them, but 
would be a subject extremely difficult to 
treat on account of the rivalries, political, 
as well as religious. Indeed, it would be 
hard to find in the whole world a smaller 
field where so many opposite interests 
were engaged. Three great powers to 
settle the destinies of such a smal] coun- 
try! All the intrigues that originate in 
Apia, capital of the islands and residence 
of the officials, soon degenerate into a vil- 
lage rivalry, the white population hardly 
exceeding 400. From the beginning Eng- 
lish and Germans had no sympathy one 
for the other, and both tried to make their 
influence paramount. This state of politi- 
cal and commercial rivalry might have 
lasted a long time, had not the throne be- 
come vacant through the death of 
Malietoa Laupepa, the difficalty of find'ng 
him a successor acceptable to the various 
native parties (Atua, Aana, and Tuama- 
saga) and to the three powers compticat- 
ing the situation. From the native stand- 
point, the old Mataafa, by his past, was 
the preferred candidate, and competed 
successfully against young Tanu, son of 
the deceased king, and Tamasese, leader 
of the rebellion of 1894. 

Everything seemed to be settled, when 
occurred the strange conflicts caused by 
the refusal of Chief Justice Chambers to 
pronounce Mataafa eligible, which, com- 
bined with the actions of Municipal Coun- 
cilman Raffel and the too hasty decisions 
of Rear-Admiral Kautz, brought atout 
conditions so threatening as to necessitate 
the formation of a commission, whose in- 
vestigations resulted in bringing to an 
end all this lame diplomacy by the pro- 
mulgation of the new Samoan treaty, 
which grants Tutuila to the United States. 

The Samoan archipelago is composed of 
three principal islands: Tutuila, Upou, 
Savaii; extending from southeast to 
northwest in latitude 13—15 south and 
longitude 169—173 west, and representing 
a total area of about 1,100 square miles, 
with a native population estimated at 
36,000. Tutuila is the smallest and Savaii 
the largest of the islands. 

From a colonial standpoint, this archi- 
pelago offers little or no interest, its 
whole value residing especially in the 
strategical importance from its central 
position in the Pacific. Being of volcanic 
formation. the country is extremely un- 
even, so that, with the exception of a few 
limited portions of Upolu, it is but little 
adapted to the establishment of planta- 
tions. Its soil is generally rich—coffee, 
tobacco, cocoa, cotton, even vanilla, grow 
there readily; but it is so rugged and in- 
vaded by such a luxurious vegetation that 
to clear it for agricultural purposes be- 
comes an onerous undertaking, as fire 
cannot be utilized on account of damp- 
ness, and the plough is unavailing owing 
to the many obstacles. The work must 
therefore be done by hand, and in this re- 
spect the native population is ue’es:. 
The Samoans, still posse:s'ng the grea‘er 
part of the land, have more than they 
need for their subsistence, which, in addi- 
tion to their natural pride, makes them 
but little inclined to work for the whites 
—so much so that the German firm (for- 
merly Godefroy of Haniburg) is compelled 
to import laborers from New Britain and 
the Solomon islands to cultivate its three 
large centres at Mulifanua, Vailele, and 
Vaitele, the only plantations worthy of 
the name. If one considers that is re e- 
nue is barely $40,000 a year, and its gen- 
eral trade does not exceed $175,000, one 
will understand that a colony of this «ind 
is more likely to be an expense than a 
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source of revenue to its mother country. 
Its principal value lies, therefore, in the 
naval resources which it may afford, and 
in that respect there is but one good har- 
bor in the whole archipelago—that of 
Pango-Pango, on the southern coast of 
Tutuila.—Albert de Lautreppe, in Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly for July. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE. 


SMALLEST INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS 
FOR MANY YEARS. 

According to Mrs. Emily M. Stevens of 
Secretary Legner’s office, the total enroll- 
ment in the Chicago public schools for the 
school year 1899-1900 was 255,861. This 
number includes 7,976 kindergarten chil- 
dren, making an enrollment, less kinder- 
garten children, of 247,885. The enroll- 
ment for the school year of 1898-1899, less 
kindergarten children, was 242,807, mak- 
ing the increase in enrollment, exclusive 
of kindergarten children, for the school 


year just ended 5,078. 

This is the smallest increase of one 
year over the succeeding year for ten 
years past, notwithstanding the fact that 
five schools were added to the system by 
the annexation of Austin. Since 1894 the 
increase of pupils enrolled each year over 
the preceding year has dwindled down 
from 16,000 plus to 5,000 plus. 


OTHER FIGURES. 
Other statistics for the year are: — 


lows:— 


4,335 
The averages for the year are:— 
Daily attendance 199,821.3 


Daily membership ¢............. 213,729.3 
Per cent. of attendance,.......... 93.5 

The number taking special studies are: 
German, 31,531; Latin, 7,923; manual 
training, 12,622; cooking, 3,659; sewing, 
4,710; Spanish, 60. 

The total membership on the last day 
was 207,984. 

At the close of the conference of the 
Association of Teachers of English of the 
North Central states at the University of 
Chicago, the following officers were 
elected :— 

President, District Superintendent Les- 
lie Lewis of the Chicago public schools; 
secretary-treasurer, E. L. Miller, Engle- 
wood high school; chairman executive 
committee, Principal C. W. French, Hyde 
Park high school. 

The next meeting of the asscciition will 
he held at the same place in 1902. 

The report of the department of com- 
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pulsory education for the school year is a 
remarkable showing of the efficiency and 
industry of the department. The total 
number of cases investigated was 31,593. 
The schools co-operated freely with the 
department, as 26,843 of the complaints 
eame from the schools; 203 on informa- 
tion from the office; 101 from other 
sources; and 4,446 children were found by 
the agents. The cases were classified as 
6,597 truants and 24,996 non-attendants. 
The agents returned to public schools 
16,490, and to private schools 291. The 
greatest total number of investigations 
previously made in the history of the de- 
partment was 20,325, an increase in favor 
of the present department of 11,268. 


TUE CHARLESTON RESOLUTIONS. 


The National Educational Association, 
at its convention in Charleston, adopted 
the following resolutions: — 


The extension of the American common 
school system to Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine islands is an imperative 
necessity, in order that knowledge may be 
generally diffused therein and that the 
foundations of social order and effective 
local self-government be laid in popular 
intelligence and morality. 

We earnestly urge upon the congr<sés 
the wisdom and advisability of reorganiz- 
ing the bureau.of education upon broader 
lires, erecting it into an important defart- 
ment on a plane with the department of 
labor; of providing a proper compensa- 
tion for the commissioner of education; 
and of so constituting the department of 
education that, while its invaluable func- 
tion of collating and diffusing information 
be in nowise impaired, it may be equipped 
to exercise effective oversight of the edu- 
cational system of Alaska and of the sev- 
eral islands now dependent upon us, as 
well as to make some provision for the 
education of the children of the tens of 
thousands of white people domic'led in 
the Indian territory, but who are without 
any educational opportunities whatever. 


We note with pride the rapid extension 
of provision for adequate secondary and 
higher education, as well as for technicil, 
industrial, and commercial training. 

Every safeguard thrown about the pro- 
fession of teaching and every provisi-n 
for its proper compensation has our cor- 
dial approval. Proper standards—both 
general and professional—for entrance 
upon the work of instruction, security of 
tenure, decent salaries, and a systematic 


schools are to attract and to hold the ser- 
vice of the best men and women of the 
United States; and the nation can afford 
to place its children in the care of none 
but the best. . 

We welcome the tendency on the part of 
eolleges and scientific schools to co- 
operate in formulating and in administer- 
ing the requirements for admission to 
their several courses of instruction. 

The report is signed by the committee: 
Nicholas Murray Butler of New York 
(chairman), Edwin <A. Alderman of 
Louisiana, Charles D. McIver of North 
Carolina, W. W. B. Powell of the District 
of Columbia, Alfred Bayliss of Illinois, J. 
A. Foshay of California, James H. Van- 
Sickle of Maryland, William R. Harper of 
Illinois, Charles F. Thwing of Ohio. 


Johnny—‘Here’s a note from me father 
to excuse me for not comin’ yesterday.” 

Teacher—“Your father writes and spells 
too much like you, Johnny.”—Puck. 
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3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 


pension system are indispensable, if the 
4 


LBB DDD 


year are greater than 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season, 


Calls for next 
ever before. Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
WINSHIP 


AKRON, 0. 
BANSAS CITY, MO, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
= 

Total number of teachers............5,805 
= The departments were attended as fol- 

gules 

\KE 
SHORE: 
Pe 


July 19, 1900. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 79 


Some New Books. 


Outline History of English and American Literature 
Elementary Physical Geography. ................ 
A History of Education,.......... 000 


A Country Without 
Besieged by the Boers (in Kimberley)............... 


With the Conquering Turk ...... > 
A History of Scotland................ 


The Conquest of Arid America..... 
Liberty in the Nineteenth Century.................. 
Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson................. 
Pine Knot—A Story of Kentucky Life ............. 
Familiar Fish—Their Habits and Capture........... 
The Red Badge of Courage .................. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
acmillan 

n Company, New York, 
radley. Milton Bradley Co.,Sprin *d, Mass. ina 
Gray. Fords, Howard, & N.Y. 
Robbins. Longmans, Green, & Co., - 1.00 
Johnson American Buok Co., 1.25 
dway. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, sd 1.25 
Monroe “ 1.00 

Stevens. Dodd, Mead, & Co, 150 
“ “ 2 00 
Lang. “ “ “ “ 3.50 
IngersoH. Harper & Bros., a —— 
Smythe. “ “ “ 
Holland. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, — 
Norton Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1,00 
Wise “ 2.00 
Barton, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Crane. 1.00 


DR. ARTHUR MacDONALD. 


The engagement is announced of Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald, specialist in the 
United States bureau of education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. Ella B. Everitt, 


chief resident physician and surgeon at 
the Womdn’s hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. MacDonald is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City; is 
also post-graduate in philosophy at Har- 
vard, was a fellow in psychology at Johns 
Hopkins, and studied medicine and allied 
sciences in European universities. He 
was given a “docentship” (a diploma be- 
yond the doctorate) in ethics and crimi- 
hology at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., and is now in the United States 
bureau of education as specialist in educa- 
tion as relates to sociology. Dr. Everitt, 
after finishing her college course, gradu- 
ated from the Woman’s Medical College, 
and was appointed physician in charge of 
the Northwestern hospital at Minneapolis. 
She subsequently became assistant phys!- 
cian and gynecologist at the state insane 
asylum of Minnesota. She now is chief 
resident physician of the Woman’s hos- 
pital of Philadelphia. 


THE POTTER. 


The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground; 

The other with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
“How tired his foot must be!” 


The potter never paused in his work, ss 
Shaping the wondrous thing; 

’Twas only a common flower-pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired: 
“No, marm,; it isn’t the foot that works, 
The one that stands gets tired!” 
—Selected. 


DR. HOGG. 

The University of Alabama has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Alexander Hogg of Fort Worth, Tex., one 
of the best-known school men of the 
Southwest, and his friends in New Eng- 
_ land unite with those of his own section 

in extending congratulations. 


The sweet girl graduate sometimes gets 
through with a tight squeeze. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“The Fashionable Summer Resorts of 
the Century’”” is a feature of the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal, especially interest- 
ing from the glimpse it gives of the social 
life of these places at times when they 
were considered accessible only to the 
rich, A graduate of Cornell University 
will tell in the August Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal “How a Girl Can Work Her Way 
Through College.”” There are almost in- 
numerable methods by which a girl can 
pay for her education while she is study- 
ing. Colleges and universities make most 
generous provision for young women and 
young men who are without money, but 
who have brains and energy. So no apt, 
worthy girl need be without a college edu- 
cation if she wants one and is determined 
to have it. This article will tell how it is 
to be obtained through personal effort. 

MAGAZINES REOEIVED. 


The Am-rican Review of Reviews,’ for July; 
terms, $2 50a year. New York. 
North American Review for July; terms, $5.09 a 


year. New York. 

Cassell’s Magazine for July; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York. 

The Quiver for July; terms, $1.50 year. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

The Sanitarian for July; terms, $400 a year. 
New York. 

The Teasury of Religious Thought for July; 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for July; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for July; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philade'phia. 

Notes and Queries for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester. N. H. 

The American Journal of Sociology tor July; 
terms, $2.00 a year. Tat, 

The Chautauquan for July; terms, $2.00a year 
Cleveland, O. 


“What’s economy?” 
“Going without your pet luxury so that 
posterity may add to theirs.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup’ has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 


. and is for sale by druggists in every part 


of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Be Boe yp 
e At the End of Your Journey you will find 
* it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ESC APED “I thank you for sending me only two candidates for the position of modern lan 


~ guages,” writes Principal Halleck of the Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky., June 29 
4 I have escaped being swamped. | took one of your candidates, Mr. W. R. Price. I beheve he is 
an excellent man.” We get a go many letters like this, and those who try us after a “ swamping ”’ ex- 
perience with other nt ged usually congratulate us upon our methods. The superintendent of schouls 
at Shamokin, Pa., where we have sent sev- BE ING men for the high school. We replied that 
eral teachers, wrote us last week for three for the science place we had just the man, 
and recommended him alone; that for the commercial place we had no candidate who met all the 
requirements at the salary offered, and recommended nobody; that for the mathematical place we had, 
places only four men named. Bas this better thew surding loses of 

8 ut 8 is better than turning loose a lot of can- x 

didates who don’t tit. Those who apply tous are not......... SWA M PE D 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,000. Seeks 
teach h bi 
494 Ashland Ave., Buff alo, N. Y. = are for advancement rather than 


The Albert "Known Agency'te the Was, 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and. Famfites 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. tall on or address 


every 
Mrs. M. J. Youna@-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


E I ALI TS with d general education wanted for department work in High 

Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and er 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Educators Exchange 35% Washington 


oston, Mass. 
HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Baxter Memorial Bldg., 
Portland, Me, 

Our terms please. 

Write for Manual. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Vv. Huyssoon, 


3 E. 14th St, N. Joun C. Reon | Managers. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ditont and best known in U. 8, Est, 1855. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave, Br York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
hicago. 25 King St. Toronto. 414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
333 Bldg.” 420 Parrott bids, dan Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


use of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
atts St., opposite Frotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit. 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIcKETT, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
Ruggery Bldg., 


Private School 


At a Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 


Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


E place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent ciuentage 1s large, giving us many di- 
\ rect calls tor teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Title. 
Tpe Evolution of the English Novel................ 
A History of the United States for Beginners...... : 
Water Colors in the 
: 
| 
= 
= = 
| 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. LII.—No, 4. 


Water Colors 
in the Schoolroom 


a practical handbook for the use of all who desire to teach 
is in accord with the very latest 


By MILTON BRADLEY 


This book is just what its name implies 
the use of Water Colors, and the instruction which it attempts to give 


iples. 
89 "The teaching ‘ts ie or concise, the book being written by one who has had much experience 1D 
employing artists an rsonally directing their work. He bas, also, for fifty years made professional 
use of Water Colors, and has watched the growth of this line of art work in the public estimation and the 
steady improvement in the colors put on the market. 
Phis- volume should be on tho desk of every teacher where Water Colors are used. 
Bound in an attractive board cover; price, 25 cents. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
T cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 


essential to a complete commercial education. 


ddress 
Dept. D. 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1235 Arch St. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


ATLANTA 
515 Grand Bldg. 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


The Course can be completed in one year. 
Registrar.of the Institute. 


Circulars can be had on application to the 


JamEs LL.D., President. 


Publishers. 


~~. 


Write for Ca: 
 Price-List, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Col and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


Any Information. 


E ES 
wm 43-47 Fast 10th St. 


COMPANY e New Yorke 


w hi gt St t, 
N. B. Dept., 35? Mass. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
curvatu 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


correct re; 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
he usual . 


Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 


fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
=~ for $3.50. 
pages. Send for circulars. 


Each collection accompan with text-book of 60 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. w., Washingon, D, Cc. 


Hmerson College of 


Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Has a thorough and 
practical wo nh every department. 

=e Spring Term opens March 7. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


ematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
dering, and the principles of : ae 
Chartered the 8 


by tate. 
Address for Illustrated Catal 


the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Maas. 


“ One of the most helpful books on the Sibject published.” 
—Surr. Tuomas M. Bavwier, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAIVIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive drrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises ey y the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
A 


these cautions. 
price, 25 cents. 


By 


MES F. WILLIs, 


nstructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WiLLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


Enti rely SPANISH-—wrrnovr A MASTER. 
«* PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.” 


a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actua! experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss Juuia E. Crane, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


(TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. — 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitat 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 

“ No better text-book.””— Are Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.,). 
“A very excellent treatise.” — Popular Educator. 

“Is all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
Pp. 107. PAPER BOARDS, 400.; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTPAID, 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION S8Q., N.Y. 
Publishersof the “‘ Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


EFFORTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, 
flag-days, nat’onal holi- 
days, class-Cay exercises, 
Models for every possible 
occasion im high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “effort” being 
what some fellow has 
‘stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion. 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid, 
Cloth—640 Pages, 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


A New Quarterly. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subscruption Price,+--+- $1.00 per Year. 


Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 
505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


yi Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 

Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 

ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. It is a 100 

pace book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prwe, 50 cents. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Tuoompson, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Have y«.u a complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We have a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 
half Calf and half Morocco bindings 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 
OUR PUBLICATIONS 


We will sell these AT COST, haif 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 

The edition is now sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 

Full descriptive circular sent on re- 


quest. 
An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
application will secure them. 


Address : 
American Technical Book Co 
83 Chambers St., New York 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 


JourRNAL oF Epucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Student’s Standard Dictionary. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 


priced Standard Dictiona 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, 


For specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 a 


It exactly meets t 
It gives the Orthography, 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Large Sve. Pull Leather, $4 net; Index, 60c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net, 


1e frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and 
ete., ete., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


nd 7 E, 16th St., New York. 


Phrases, with Synonyms 


Fy . 
| 
SS A 
4) 
—— 
4 = 
4 
Ab 
| 
: | 
é 


